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Editorials 


Do We Deserve Popular Support? 

In the large cities of this country the 
schools are supported or condemned more 
or less in the abstract. We know, for in- 
stance, that Junior has a good or a bad 
teacher, a good or an indifferent principal, an 
up-to-the-minute school building or one that 
should have been condemned long ago. We 
don’t know much about the courses of study, 
or the board of education, or the superin- 
tendent of schools, or the supervisors, or the 
janitor. The chamber of commerce has a 
stake in these schools, for they realize that 
the schools furnish some of their best ad- 
vertising copy. 

As an example of the extreme to which 
commercial interests will go in exploiting the 
strong points of a school system, I may men- 
tion one city where, for years, the school ad- 
ministration has been harassed by a power- 
ful family—a family controlling much of 
the real estate of the city. A progressive 
superintendent has consistently worked for 
the improvement of the schools but this 
prominent family has opposed his innova- 
tions as fads and frills representing needless 
expenditures of public funds. But with the 
coming of the slump in real-estate prices this 
firm was forced to adopt more persuasive 
slogans to attract buyers. Where did they 
turn for this effective slogan? They pounced 
upon the fact that the local schools had built 
up a national reputation (they failed to men- 
tion that it was over their persistent pro- 
tests) and they advised prospective custo- 
mers to investigate the validity of their 


claims that the schools are of the best. Need- 
less to say, the members of this firm now have 
no greater sympathy than they had before 
for the program of education as it has 
evolved in this community, but they are 
bright enough to know that Mr. Manstreet 
wants to live where there are good schools 
for his children. 

In the small community the situation is 
somewhat different. The teachers are all 
known personally and the salaries that are 
paid to them are the subject of general dis- 
cussion. In many of these small communi- 
ties the leading citizens have long since 
ceased to look for the bonanza in the form 
of increased population and the consequent 
increase in property values. They want 
schools for the children of the community 
because they know these children—their own 
and their neighbors’—but they don’t want 
to spend money needlessly for they know 
where this money comes from. In other 
words, the schools are on their own and if 
they do not make good in their own right 
there is likely to be little support for them in 
terms of advertising or commercial value. 
This means that the small high school must 
win and hold the support of the citizens of 
the community—even to a greater degree 
than is required of the large school. 

I am convinced that the population at large 
has rather generally discarded the idea that 
there is merit to the program of education 
that has become the conventional offering of » 
the small high school. Latin, mathematics, 
modern language, formal history, formal lit- 
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erature, and the rest no longer awe the tax- 
payers. They realize that such an offering is 
singularly unrelated to the life that the boy 
or girl will live. Why do we continue to offer 
it? When Mr. Ford realized that the day 
of the Model T had passed he no longer 
manufactured it but instead began to develop 
the stream-lined Model A. But we school 
people continue to ignore the ultimate con- 
sumer ; we tend to say that if he doesn’t like 
what we have to offer it is not our fault but 
his—he should like it for it is “good for him.” 

In addition to the reorganization of the 
curriculum for adolescents, which is inevit- 
able, the small school should immediately be- 
gin to reshape its adult offerings. There never 
was a reason why secondary education 
should be considered as valuable only to boys 
and girls under eighteen or nineteen years of 
age. There are literally millions of adults 
who would enjoy an opportunity to go into 
high-school shops or laboratories, or into 
high-school studios or libraries, and for the 
first time in their lives actually enjoy the ex- 
perience of getting an education. Without 
final examinations or standards, without 
class periods as we have thought of them, 
without attendance records, but with a real 
desire to give to men and women what so- 
ciety has heretofore denied them, that is, 
a chance of self-expression, the small school 
can reclaim the support that it has lost. With 
millions of dollars invested in these buildings 
we can claim little for the efficiency of our 
establishments when they are closed each af- 
ternoon at three or four o’clock as well as all 
day Saturday and Sunday, to say nothing of 
the long needless summer vacation. 

When industry and agriculture were bid- 
ding for the available man power of the coun- 
try there might have been less need for such 
a program of adult education in the small 
school, but today the abundance of leisure 
places the responsibility more directly upon 
public agencies for providing interesting ex- 
periences that will command the respect and 
attract the support of all. 

Let us reiterate that this program of adult 


education must not be conducted as we have 
ordinarily handled the conventional high 
schools. Textbooks that deal in platitudes are 
impossible for the adolescent but they will 
be entirely futile for the adult. Standards of 
construction in the shops have never appealed 
to high-school boys and girls but they will 
not be tolerated by adults. These adults will 
wish to deal immediately with reality. If the 
topic under discussion is politics they will 
wish to discuss the local political machine. 
If they are working in the shops they will 
wish to make or repair or alter something 
and any regulation that stands in the way 
of this objective will be an irritant. The 
“high and mighty” teacher will in a very real 
sense find himself the servant of his stu- 
dents. We have voiced a desire for this re- 
lationship many times but most of us teach- 
ers have felt that the schools are really run 
for our benefit. 

This program of adult education in the 
small school will win popular support for the 
schools but the experience we gain from deal- 
ing with these adults will make us better pre- 
pared to teach adolescents and thus make us 
doubly deserving of the popular support 
which we seek. 

F. E. L. 


The Small High School—A Challenge 
and an Opportunity 


The problem of the small high school pre- 
sents a challenge to the leaders of the Ameri- 
can program of secondary education. If sec- 
ondary education is to be made available and 
acceptable to all American youths in their 
adolescent years, and if the high school is 
to become more and more a center for the 
social and educational activities of all the 
citizens of the community, it is clear that 
the small high school has not received the 
attention from social and educational lead- 
ers which its present and assured future im- 
portance demands. 

Despite the progress, during recent years, 
in ways of travel to and from school, re- 
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sulting in the consolidation of many small 
high schools, the number of small high 
schools has increased. In many areas of our 
country the sparseness of the population, the 
relatively poor facilities for transportation 
of pupils, and the type of social and economic 
organization of the community, for many 
years to come, will demand small high schools 
in large numbers. In several sections of some 
States the opportunities of a high school are 
not conveniently accessible to many boys and 
girls of normal high-school age. So far as 
we can see at this time, the only type of high 
school that can make high-school opportuni- 
ties available to thousands of boys and girls 
who do not now have such opportunities is 
the small high school. 

To develop an educational institution for 
all citizens of the community is a challenge 
to the administrators and teachers of the 
small high school. It must provide for the 
further education and reéducation of many 
citizens to appreciate, to understand, and in 
some measure to direct the industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social changes. The trend of all 
secondary schools seems to be definitely in 
this desirable direction. 

The opportunity of the small high school 
includes the development of a secondary 
school which will carry on true social pro- 
cesses for true social ends. To an unusual de- 
gree there is in the small high school an op- 
portunity to experiment with the different 
types of adolescent living without the im- 
pediments of the large machinery of organi- 
zation with its corresponding restrictions and 
requirements. In the purposeful life of the 
home and community, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to engage in actual liv- 
ing which can be somewhat directed and en- 
tiched by the activities of the small high 
school. 

The small high school has the opportunity 
to develop a program which will meet its own 
needs. It must not be a miniature reproduc- 
tion of the large high school. The definite 
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restrictions of such factors as small enroll- 
ment and meager equipment must be recog- 
nized and used to the best possible advan- 
tage for a small high school rather than to 
imitate an organization suitable for a large 
high school. Regional accrediting associa- 
tions and State departments of education 
should revise and restate standards for the 
small high school to emphasize the true edu- 
cative experiences of the pupils rather than 
the mere existence of facilities for education. 

There is an urgent need for leadership 
to study the opportunities of the small high 
school and to make available for all workers 
in this field a wealth of practices and pro- 
cedures contributing to rich and satisfying 
experiences for all pupils. Observation of 
leaders in secondary education tends to con- 
firm the belief that professional leadership is 
the most essential factor in the development 
of the small high school. Wherever leader- 
ship with vision is found, the facilities and 
educational experiences tend to be superior. 
Physical facilities and general administra- 
tive plans for organization cannot be substi- 
tuted for educational leadership. 

For many years the general picture of the 
small high school has been that of a strug- 
gling and inadequate social institution blindly 
“aping” the organization and procedures of 
the large high school with unpardonable at- 
tempts to prepare all its pupils to meet the , 
academic requirements of the more academic 
colleges. In adopting aims, standards, and 
procedures, developed more especially for a 
large high school and for the political, social, 
and economic life of an earlier day, the evi- 
dence of a serious social and e:!ucational lag 
is convincing and discouraging. The aims and 
purposes of secondary educatic:? in our pres- 
ent society must be clearly understood before 
they can be translated adequately in terms 
of organization, practices, and procedures. 
Such an understanding of purposes and an 
adaptation of methods constitute a challenge 
and an opportunity. n. &. L. 








What Is a Good Secondary School? 


Thomas H. Briggs 


Eprtor’s Note: During a period of rapid develop- 
ment and perplexing problems of the American 
high school, workers in this field have quite gen- 
erally turned to Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, professor 
of secondary education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for wise leadership. In this article, 
Dr. Briggs points out the danger of accepting 
wholly the current criticisms of our high school 
and changing all our procedures without much 
critical thinking. R. E. L. 


FTER ALL THE years that we have spent 
A in developing secondary schools and in 
discussing what they ought to be, no one of 
us should be embarrassed by the question we 
are set to answer. But, in entire frankness 
and in humility, the writer confesses that he 
for one, is embarrassed. We have never 
reached any complete agreement on what a 
good secondary school is, and in the short 
space of this article no one of us can ade- 
quately even outline his own conception. But 
perhaps we can set forth some of the details 
and some of the principles to be considered 
in reaching an answer. 

Standards can be of two kinds. The first 
is the kind set up some years ago by our 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools and generally copied by every State 
department of education. These “present 
wooden standards,” as Commissioner Zook in 
his recent masterly paper calls them, concern 
the attendant machinery of education. They 
are easily used in evaluation ; they were much 
needed at the time when they were formu- 
lated ; and they have proved of great value 
in the period when the Nation was multi- 
plying schools and improving the facilities 
for education. It now seems unfortunate, as 
we look back over the past fifteen or more 
years, that these standards were not sup- 
plemented by other standards that served to 
direct education itself. Let us not be too 
severe in our condemnation. Such standards 
have served useful purposes. We all agree 


that they need to be replaced by better ones, 

Another kind of standard measures ade- 
quacy in terms of objectives, the competence 
of a school to do the work for which it is 
established and maintained. There have been 
many attempts, both here and in other 
countries, by central authorities to measure 
the accomplishment of students who have 
pursued the courses offered. The principle is 
sound enough, but it has been so admin- 
istered as to thwart sound educational pur- 
poses. Almost if not entirely without excep- 
tion the set examinations have attempted to 
measure the extent to which pupils have 
mastered traditional subject matter, and asa 
result they have unfortunately emphasized in 
the minds of both the profession and the 
laity the importance of that subject matter 
and of perpetuating it. This has been the re- 
sult of our College Entrance Examination 
Board, of the New York Regents, and of the 
various agencies in the several European 
countries. Recent studies stimulated by the 
international Conference on Examinations 
have impeached both the validity and the re- 
liability of the European examinations, and 
those commonly given in our own country 
have long ceased to command the respect of 
those who know the facts. 

Although the examinations have been 
badly made and have in consequence had 
maleficent effects, the principle of measuring 
results is sound. Schools by and large need 
some check up to ensure that their energies 
are rightly directed, and unless the evalua- 
tion is made by impartial agencies the public 
can have no assurance that its money is 
wisely spent and its children are properly 
educated. Before Herr Hitler disrupted the 
program, the German Republic was promot- 
ing a plan to set up very definite objectives 
for all secondary schools, to leave to each 
Gymnasium the decision as to what means it 
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would use to achieve them, and then to meas- 
ure by the best means possible the achieve- 
ments. Perhaps one of the greatest sins to 
be laid at the door of the dictator is his in- 
terruption of this program. We could do 
worse than adopt it. 

But objectives of secondary education, 
soundly based, clearly enunciated, and defi- 
nitely directive, are precisely what we do 
not have. We have never had them. It is true 
that from the beginning in our country we 
have set forth in broad general terms ob- 
jectives for secondary education, but like 
political platforms they have been neglected 
and forgotten in administration. The earliest 
Latin grammar schools were professedly or- 
ganized to prepare boys for service to church 
and state; the Phillips Andover Academy 
was established to train youth for “the great 
end and real business of living”; the first 
public high school was “to bring the powers 
of the mind into operation [and] to qualify a 
youth to fill usefully and respectably many 
of those stations, both public and private, in 
which he may be placed” ; and today we speak 
of training leaders for the new citizenship. 
When we look at the curricula offered andy 
prescribed from 1635 to 1934 we have diffi- ~ 
culty in associating the means proposed—the 
Latin, the mathematics, and the rest—with 
the professed objectives. A measurement, 
however unscientific it may have been, of 
achievement in terms of the declared objec- 
tives would betray ineffectiveness now, 
though to a less degree, as it would have done 
when Ezekiel Cheever wielded his rod in 
Boston. Perhaps we need such measure- 
ments, examinations by an impartial central 
authority, of the extent to which stated ob- 
jectives are achieved, to stimulate us to sin- 
cerity and consistency. 

Our spirit has been that of laissez faire. 
Some highly professional leaders have re- 
alized the need that secondary schools have 
of guidance, but have felt that in the forma- 
tive period we had best not standardize too 
strictly lest experimentation and progress be 
hindered. This spirit has certainly not hind- 
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ered experimentation, but with equal cer- 
tainty it has not to any notable extent stimu- 
lated it. There have been many experiments, 
it is true, mostly in minor and loosely related 
matters ; but we have developed no habit and 
no technique of carefully evaluating novel- 
ties; and, unfortunately, we have by and 
large no ardent desire to incorporate into 
general practice even those procedures that 
seem successful. We are a conservative 
people, as the uniformity of our secondary 
schools without central compulsion proves, 
and we change slowly. We even procrasti- 
nate shamelessly to incorporate into our pro- 
grams what the most scientific research 
proves. Far more schools now need guidance 
into better practices than need freedom to an 
experimentation for which they have neither 
the vision nor the competence. 

I have hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment to restate our standards, and I have no 
doubt that the commission of the North Cen- 
tral Association will formulate a set far bet- 
ter than any that we have had before. But 
by logic I am compelled to the conclusion 
that before we can propose satisfactory 
standards we must far more definitely than 
we have done before agree on what we want | 
secondary schools to produce. In the field 
of mechanics we have standards definite to 
the thousandth of an inch. Why? Because 
in designing a radio tube or a carburetor we 
decide first of all precisely what we wish 
it to do. Although even in mechanics such 
precision as I have mentioned is not always 
used, the principle objective desired is the 
beginning of planning and of evaluation. A 
purchaser wanting a motor truck considers 
what work it will have to do, decides on the 
characteristics that seem desirable, and then 
in those terms considers the offerings of the 
market. The objectives of secondary educa- 
tion of necessity at present are somewhat 
less definite; but if we do not at first de- 
cide what we want the institution to pro- 
duce, how can we plan its procedure, either 
in general or in detail, and how can we evalu- 
ate its success? 
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It is futile to retort that we don’t want an 
exact and uniform product. Certainly we 
don’t; but what do we want the secondary 
school to produce? If we say youth better 
prepared for the service of church and state, 
we ascertain what these institutions demand 
and then devise means of training youth to 
perform the required services “justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously.” If we say youth 
trained for “the great end and real business 
of living,” we have first to learn what that 
ideal requires before we can either plan or 
evaluate. If we say leadership, we must as a 
basis for every thing subsequent consider 
the kinds of leadership desired—not such 
certainly as Al Capone and banker Mitchell 
and promoter Insull and the demagogic sena- 
tor from Louisiana have manifested—and 
then specify the qualities and activities neces- 
sary to ensure it. If we say competent to 
share richly in the cultural heritage of civi- 
lization, we must first know what that cul- 
ture is and then plan the training that one 
must have to receive and to enjoy it. It should 
be manifest that our primary need is agree- 
ment on objectives that are soundly based, 
clearly enunciated, and definitely directive. 
Without them we can neither plan wisely nor 
evaluate sensibly. 

For a number of years I have struggled 
to clarify my own mind on these matters, 
but the task is difficult and exceedingly com- 
plex—the struggle leading one into consid- 
eration of the most fundamental problems of 
life as well as of education in general. About 
some of them I have come to be reasonably 
clear. I have tried not only to learn what the 
good life is but also to approximate it in 
some of its many phases. I have for my 
own guidance formulated definitions of edu- 
cation, nonrestricting but guiding and stimu- 
lating. I have examined and considered vari- 
ous types of organization proposed and used 
to facilitate education. I have attempted to 
evaluate devices of many sorts as means of 
achieving desired ends. I have visited many 
classes and in them found manifestations of 
everything from ignorant aimlessness to 
superb purposeful genius. Yet I confess in 


humility that I am not sure that I know what 
a good secondary school is. By the ideals that 
I have formulated I can judge that in one 
part or another a school is to a certain ex- 
tent good. But, like you, I need the help of all 
the combined wisdom in our profession to 
know more definitely the large objectives 
that the school is expected to achieve, so that 
by such criteria I may judge the value of 
the school. 

Like most other things in life, a school is 
seldom, if ever, wholly good or wholly bad. 
It may have a poor entrance and a good exit, 
good teaching and relatively useless subject 
matter, a fine record system and poor results 
to record—and all of these assets and li- 
abilities run, as we all know, through an 
amazing range from the best to the worse. 
“Good,” as Josiah Royce long ago taught 
in his Studies of Good and Evil, is meaning- 
less until qualified by a prepositional phrase. 
A school must be adjudged good for some- 
thing, and that something must be defined be- 
fore one can make a meaningful evaluation 
of the worth of a school. Consequently, I 
am skeptical and hopeless of any attempt to 
prepare a set of standards that do not develop 
from clear definitions of the most funda- 
mental matters. 

When I have attempted to lead my stu- 
dents into an understanding of this princi- 
ple and of my definitions that are intended 
to direct and to stimulate without restriction, 
I seldom hear a dissent. They are likely to 
accept the principle and to approve the de- 
finitions. But then, with the exception of that 
rare and delightful genius who loves to think 
for himself and to blaze a path through the 
wilderness, they are likely to proceed by 
asking for some authority to tell them ex- 
actly what a good high school should do. 
Recognizing that the great majority of men 
and women who become successful admin- 
istrative officers and teachers have neither 
the time nor the genius to think the problems 
through for themselves, to build detailed pro- 
grams on foundations of principles, I am 
ready to accept any temporary help that 
standardizing agencies can provide. Ulti- 




















mately the leaders must go back to funda- 
mental principles and then evaluate in terms 
of them. 

The demand for new standards is just an- 
other evidence of the growing sense of need 
for more fundamental concepts of education 
—indeed of the meaning of democracy and 
of life itself. Such concepts must be form- 
ulated and popularized before the new pro- 
gram for high schools can be made. I have 
undisturbed faith that we are steadily grow- 
ing into a state of mind that will be satisfied 
with nothing less than a basic attack on the 
whole problem. The Committee on the Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education is attempt- 
to do some of the spade work necessary be- 
fore the first stones of the foundation can 
be laid. When enough of us realize the need, 
the means will, I have no doubt, be abun- 
dantly provided to finance the construction. 

There is a vast difference, on the one hand, 
between emphasizing the need for laying a 
foundation before remodeling the structure 
in which we are to work, emphasizing the 
need and proposing, however vaguely, a plan 
for procedure, and, on the other hand, the 
irresponsible criticisms and demands that 
somehow, miraculously and immediately, sec- 
ondary education be reformed. From vari- 
ous quarters we hear that secondary schools 
must create a new social order, that they 
must abandon the old edifice before the plans 
are approved or even drawn for a new one, 
that we must evangelize for a new program 
before we have even agreed what ends we 
wish to reach, that we must create fused cur- 
ricula, abandoning such wealth as empiricism 
has developed. I have no hostility to a new 
social order, providing it is better than the 
one in which we live ; but before moving out 
of a home that has proved not wholly bad 
common sense demands that the promised 
land be of proved superiority. Always there 
are other possible havens than the one loudly 
advertised by an agent who has never kept 
his own house in order. I would encourage 
evangelists, providing they are devoted to 
a gospel which they understand so thorough- 
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ly that they can convince us of its superiority 
to what may be revealed by wiser men. Inci- 
dentally, I am skeptical of any evangelist un- 
less he manifests that the gospel which he 
promotes has made his own life enviable. 
I have no objection to fused courses, provid- 
ing they do not merely melt base metals and 
offer the amalgam as pure gold. I welcome 
the frontier thinker, providing his frontier 
is not a barren desert or a miasmatic morass. 
But I am sick unto nausea of charlatans in 
education, no less than in politics, finance, 
and religion, who by sweeping condemnation 
damn all of your work, who with loud reitera- 
tions of empty clichés advertise empty bot- 
tles, who by vague promises emanating from 
shallow thought tempt you way from funda- 
mental building, and who by solemn mien 
hiding vague indefiniteness urge you to aban- 
don your own thinking and to follow their 
own peculiar will-o’-the-wisps. “That way 
madness lies.” 

Reform we do need in secondary educa- 
tion ; every cne admits that. Civilization has 
again marched ahead while most of the 
schools are still two, three, or more stations 
behind. But change is not necessarily pro- 
gress ; and safe and wise progress is not pos- 
sible until we are orientated, until we have 
decided in what direction we wish to go. 
Minds accustomed to immediate practicali- 
ties become impatient with the tedious think- 
ing necessitated by consideration of funda- 
mental principles. If they are not willing to 
do such thinking themselves, they should at 
least appreciate the need and possess them- 
selves in sympathetic patience while the work 
is being done. Healthy reform takes time, but 
it is the only kind worth while. Instead of 
becoming too impatient and either following 
quackeries, on the one hand, or subsiding into 
contented and thoughtless robots, on the 
other, let us insist on a fundamental rebuild- 
ing of secondary education, participate in it 
if we can, encourage every honest effort, and 
after the program has won our understand- 
ing and approval, translate it into the most 
efficient practice. 
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Curriculum Trends and Problems 


in the Rural 


High School 


Emery N. Ferriss 


Eprtor’s Note: For several years the workers in 
the field of secondary education who have spe- 
cial interests in the small high school have recog- 
nized the distinct leadership of Dr. Emery N. Fer- 
riss, profesor of rural secondary education, Cor- 
nell University. In this article, Dr. Ferriss pre- 
sents an especially valuable view of curriculum 
trends in the small high school. R. BE. L. 


URAL HIGH SCHOOLS are predominantly 
R sna schools. Relatively few of them 
have enrollments of over three hundred and 
the larger proportion enroll fewer than one 
hundred pupils. This article, therefore, will 
be concerned with small high schools. All 
studies of the curriculum offerings of these 
schools have shown, as might be expected, 
that the range and variety of subjects in the 
program increases, in general, as the size of 
the school increases. 

Data on the smaller secondary schools in- 
cluded in the special study of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education indicate 
rather clearly that schools with seventy-five 
or fewer pupils commonly offer but two cur- 
ricula, both academic in character—the col- 
lege preparatory, or academic, and the gen- 
eral. Usually there is but little difference 
between these two curricula. Approximately 
one third of these schools offer work in agri- 
culture and home economics. Additional cur- 
ricula or major curriculum sequences appear 
in the program of studies at the rate of ap- 
proximately one for each increase of sev- 
enty-five in the enrollment. The majority of 
the schools enrolling seventy-six to one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils offer, in addition to the 
college-preparatory and general curricula, 
one in home economics; approximately two 
in five offer one in agriculture ; and three in 
ten offer a commercial curriculum or se- 
quence. Over one half of the schools enroll- 


ing from one hundred and fifty-one to three 
hundred pupils offer five curricula or se- 
quences: college preparatory, general, home 
economics, agricultural, and commercial. 
Only after rural high schools reach enroll- 
ments of one hundred and fifty or more do 
the majority provide curricula or major 
sequences in the three practical fields men- 
tioned. This is a significant fact since over 
ninety per cent of the rural high schools en- 
roll fewer than one hundred and fifty pupils. 
In the special investigation of the smaller 
secondary schools in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, an attempt was made 
to discover the trends, if any, in the curricu- 
lum offerings of these schools. The data 
obtained with reference to the nature and 
amount of change that had taken place with- 
in the five-year period of 1926-1930 as 
shown by the subjects either added to or 
dropped from the programs of the schools 
during that period indicate rather conclu- 
sively a number of curriculum trends and 
some lesser tendencies towards change. 
The most significant trend in the curricu- 
lum offerings as measured in terms of the 
number of schools affected is the introduc- 
tion of home economics and agriculture into 
the programs of the schools studied. Ap- 
proximately one third of the schools re- 
ported the introduction, within the five-year 
period, of home economics, and approx- 
imately one fourth reported the introduction 
of agriculture into their programs. In gen- 
eral these additions have been more frequent 
in schools enrolling over seventy-five pupils. 
The addition of these two fields of study 
clearly represents a distinct trend. 
The second major trend, as indicated by 
the percentage of schools reporting the in- 
troduction of the subjects, is in the direc- 
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tion of curriculum offerings in music and 


art, especially in the former. The addition 
of music was reported by approximately one 
fifth of the schools, and art, including draw- 
ing, by slightly less than one tenth. As in 
the case of the subjects representing the first 
trend the larger schools tend to add these 
subjects more frequently than the smaller 
schools. The introduction of music and art 
and drawing into the programs of rural high 
schools appears very significant, indicating a 
movement towards the recognition of im- 
portant fields of study which have, hereto- 
fore, been given but little attention in the 
curriculum offerings of these schools. The 
trend is highly encouraging, although the 
proportion offering a curriculum sequence 
in these subjects is relatively small. “Music,” 
wrote Miss Heffernan,’ “is just emerging 
from the extracurriculum status in our 
smaller secondary schools.” It is to be hoped 
that the economic stress we have been pass- 
ing through may not destroy the develop- 
ment of this very important trend in the 
programs of study provided rural youth. 
The third major trend as shown by the 
data has been the introduction of the sev- 
eral commercial subjects. This is particular- 
ly marked in the smaller schools where such 
subjects as stenography, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, etc., were reported as having been 
added to the programs of from one fourth 
to one third of the two groups of smallest 
schools. The facts should probably be inter- 
preted to indicate not that the larger rural 
schools less frequently offer a commercial 
sequence but that the larger schools intro- 
duced commercial subjects prior to 1926. 
This interpretation is supported by the re- 
sults of other investigations concerned with 
the subjects offered in the programs of rural 
high schools. An interesting special phase of 
this trend is the introduction of a course in 
junior business training reported by a con- 
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siderable percentage of the larger schools. 

The fourth major trend is the dropping of 
subjects from the program of studies and is 
shown by the percentage of schools report- 
ing the elimination from their programs, 
within the five-year period under considera- 
tion, of one or more foreign languages. Ac- 
cording to the evidence, Latin and French 
have been the subjects most frequently 
dropped, although German and Spanish 
show the same tendency to a less marked de- 
gree. Approximately one sixth of the schools 
reported the dropping of Latin entirely and, 
in addition, a considerable number reported 
the discontinuance of the third and fourth 
years of this language. The dropping of 
French was reported by approximately one 
school in ten. In the case of Latin, the trend 
is most pronounced in the group of smallest 
schools, while the proportions of schools 
dropping French are fairly similar for all 
size groups considered in the study. Since 
relatively few schools reported the introduc- 
tion of a foreign language during the period, 
it is probably safe to conclude that there has 
been rather a marked trend in rural schools 
within the last few years towards less 
emphasis upon foreign languages, especially 
Latin. This would appear to be desirable, 
since previous studies revealed the fact that 
many small high schools were devoting one 
third of their available instructional time to 
the teaching of foreign languages. 

Less marked changes than the four trends 
described above are indicated in the data 
pertaining to the fields of social science, his- 
tory, the constructive arts, health and physi- 
cal education, and science. 

In the field of social science, economics 
has made both gains and losses, but the gains 
have been considerably greater than the 
losses. Vocational civics and the study of oc- 
cupations have made significant gains, as 
have such other subjects as civics, problems 
of democracy, and sociology. General social 
science, the newer integrated course, has ap- 
parently won a place in the programs of a 
small percentage of the schools. In the field 
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of history only sporadic introductions were 
reported. The most important change in this 
field, according to the data, has been the 
dropping of ancient history by approximate- 
ly one school in twelve. In the practical con- 
structive arts, manual training shows sig- 
nificant gains and shopwork shows increase 
about one half as great. Physical and health 
education were introduced in relatively small 
but encouraging percentages of the schools. 
The data on science subjects seem to indi- 
cate a tendency, in rural high schools in gen- 
eral, away from the traditional special sci- 
ences such as botany and zodlogy and 
towards the more broadly organized sub- 
jects like general science and biology. 

The information on subjects required of 
all pupils for graduation from rural high 
schools leads to three generalizations: first, 
that slightly more than one half of the work 
is definitely prescribed ; second, that the de- 
mands of college entrance represent the most 
potent factor in determining the require- 
ments upon all pupils for graduation; and 
third, that the larger rural high schools less 
frequently require of all pupils specific sub- 
jects for graduation than do the smaller 
schools. 

The curriculum trends and tendencies in 
the rural high school as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are, in general, in the di- 
rection of a better balanced program of 
studies than has been afforded the pupils of 
these schools in the past. They indicate pro- 
grams providing opportunity for meeting a 
wider range of developmental needs of ado- 
lescents and for meeting more adequately 
the varied abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
of the pupils of the rural high school. These 
trends also indicate that the large proportion 
of the subjects being introduced have possi- 
bilities, if the content is wisely selected, in 
the direction of closer relations with modern 
life and its affairs and problems. On the 
other hand, the data on requirements for 
graduation, as well as the data of a number 
of other studies on the subjects offered in 
the programs of studies of rural high 


schools, show that the central core of these 
programs is still composed in large part of 
the more traditional academic subjects, and 
that in the schools enrolling seventy-five or 
fewer pupils this traditional core practically 
makes up the program. The fact seems to be 
that we are witnessing an attempt to recon- 
cile two opposing and, in the main, antag- 
onistic philosophies of secondary education. 
This condition brings to the fore a funda- 
mental curriculum problem in providing ade- 
quate and suitable programs of studies in 
these schools. 

The old curriculum philosophy, emphasiz- 
ing a traditional academic core for the high 
school and largely maintained in its position 
by college entrance requirements, is still po- 
tent in determining the favored curriculum 
offerings of the rural high school and espe- 
cially its common requirements upon all 
pupils for graduation. According to this 
point of view all pupils, since it is not known 
what they may do ultimately, should be re- 
quired to study the subjects ordinarily de- 
manded for college entrance. Unfortunately, 
too, these demands usually represent those 
of the more conservative higher institutions. 
This point of view is supported by those who 
cling to the traditional notion of cultural 
values and maintain that these subjects 
should form the core of all rural-high-school 
programs of studies and that in the smaller 
schools they should be the program. 

A newer philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion, the influence of which is revealed par- 
tially in the character of the subjects intro- 
duced in recent years into the programs of 
rural high schools, emphasizes the import- 
ance of an educational program related to 
present-day life problems and the more im- 
mediate interests and needs of the large 
proportion of present-day rural youth. As 
yet the application of this newer philosophy 
is in the nature of a patch upon a threadbare 
portion of the old curriculum. Desirable as 
the newer point of view may be, it cannot be 
successful so long as the older view has the 
support now given it. 

















In the judgment of the writer the cur- 
riculum offerings and requirements of the 
rural high school cannot serve rural youth 
as it should be served until a new philosophy 
of secondary education shall prevail in the 


, management of rural high schools. This, it 


would seem, should be an interpretation of 


the curriculum which determines the basic 


core of the program upon the principle of 
common needs of the great mass of pupils in 
meeting the demands of modern life in a 
democratic form of society as made upon the 
ordinary citizen in his everyday interests 
and activities both appreciational and prac- 
tical. This new philosophy will have at least 
three major tenets: (1) that the curriculum 
must contain educative materials represent- 
ing all the various types of learning situa- 
tions necessary for a rich and well-grounded 
growth and promotive of adequate explora- 
tion; (2) that the subjects, or units of sub- 
ject matter, required of all pupils must be 
reduced to the minimum and must possess 
high, proved values in promoting those per- 
sonal and social characteristics and traits 
and adjustments regarded as essential to all 
normal persons rather than in meeting the 
special needs of a single, select group; and 
(3) that in the upper years there will be not 
one core curriculum but opportunity increas- 
ingly afforded the pupil to pursue one or more 
cores or sequences according to his interests, 
abilities, and needs. The application of this 
theory to the full would require schools of 
some size. Even in the smaller schools with 
very limited offerings all pupils would be 
guaranteed the elements of an education re- 
lated to their personal and social life regard- 
less of whether or not they continued their 
formal schooling beyond the high school. 
This has been far from true under curricu- 
lum organization and selection in accordance 
with the old philosophy under which, it is 
safe to say, the majority of rural youth 
passed from the school into active life with a 
mass of comparatively useless educational 
impedimenta but with very little awareness 
of and with very little insight into the prob- 
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lems immediately and directly facing them. 
Limited as most rural high schools are in 
the number of pupils and the size of the 
teaching staff, the problem of providing a 
program of sufficient range and variety is a 
serious one. Inadequate though they or- 
dinarily are, the programs of schools with 
enrollments of fewer than seventy-five, or 
even one hundred and twenty-five pupils, 
cannot extend their curriculum offerings 
much beyond what they are now providing if 
they continue to follow the present practices 
in the organization of daily schedules and 
teaching assignments. In the first place, with 
the present teaching staffs, the pupil-teacher 
ratio in those schools is less than fifteen to 
one. Reasonable economy of instruction 
makes any decrease in this ratio practically 
prohibitive. Furthermore, the median teach- 
ing load in those smaller schools, is, at pres- 
ent, over three different subjects represent- 
ing at least two major subject-matter fields. 
Unless a new organization of subject matter, 
reducing the number of subjects necessary, 
or new teaching procedures, making it prac- 
ticable for one teacher to direct successfully 
two or more subjects simultaneously, comes 
to the rescue, some other solution than that 
of merely adding new subjects to the pro- 
gram of studies must be found to the prob- 
lem of adequate curriculum opportunities. 
Several partial solutions of the problem 
of offering adequate curricula in the smaller 
rural high schools have been proposed from 
time to time and most of them are more or 
less frequently used. Alternation of subjects 
and combination of subjects have been and 
are being used rather extensively. Various 
plans of individualized instruction are less 
widely employed to provide a greater variety 
of studies without increasing the size of the 
teaching staff, and these seem to be of con- 
siderable promise. Pooling the resources of, 
two or more neighboring small high schools 
for the employment of itinerant instructors 
who give a portion of each week to each 
school is being experimented with in some 
sections of the country and should prove a 
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feasible means of enriching the curriculum 
offerings in the smaller schools, especially in 
the special subjects. 

Much attention is now being given to cor- 
respondence courses as a means not only of 
increasing the curriculum opportunities of 
rural high schools but even as a means of 
providing opportunity for secondary educa- 
tion to children living in areas where sec- 
ondary-school facilities are not easily acces- 
sible. The relative economy of providing sec- 
ondary education by correspondence has 
been proposed as an argument for its 
introduction in rural areas. It is a proposal 
that should be examined very critically by 
those who are genuinely interested in pro- 
moting, as far as possible, an equality of 
educational opportunities for all children of 
the nation, whether rural or urban. 

The bulk of the data on the success of 
correspondence courses as a method of edu- 
cation has been either with reference to per- 
sons older and more mature than the aver- 
age high-school pupil, or with reference to 
pupils working in schools under the close 
supervision of teachers with time set aside 
for such responsibility. Other data give 
rather strong evidence to show that of those 
who begin correspondence courses a large 
percentage fail to complete the work. 

Granting that rural children could and 
would successfully master the subject mat- 
ter in a sufficient number of correspondence 
courses to receive the required number of 
credits entitling them to a high-school di- 
ploma, the chances are, ten to one, that they 
would not be educated in the modern sense 
of the term. Sound pedagogical theory, if 
the writer interprets it correctly, definitely 
takes the position that the mastery of subject 
matter sufficient for passing successfully an 
examination does not constitute an educa- 
tion in any true sense of the term. Yet this 
mastery of subject matter as such is precise- 
ly what some are advocating for rural chil- 
dren. There are educational experiences and 
values which can be derived only from group 
activity, from codperation—in other words, 


through a process of socialization. There is 
some probability that some of these are more 
important than the mastery of subject mat- 
ter as such. Besides, this is a phase of de- 
velopment that the average rural child has 
far greater need of than the urban child be- 
cause of the more isolated character of his 
early environment. Furthermore, the per- 
sonality of a teacher and a teacher’s interest 
in and enthusiasm for the subject being 
taught are factors generally regarded, and 
probably rightly, as invaluable in the educa- 
tional experiences and development of the 
young. 

In planning secondary education, even for 
rural youth, with an eye upon the future, we 
must not permit ourselves to be too much in- 
fluenced by the social and economic condi- 
tions immediately facing us. In the first 
place, it is unthinkable, if our democratic 
form of society is to continue, that oppor- 
tunity to work, with a financial reward suf- 
ficient to maintain a reasonable standard of 
comfort and enjoyment of life, will not be 
provided every group or class of citizens. No 
other condition can long be tolerated. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
an adequate education must and will be pro- 
vided. We must not emphasize economy in 
education beyond what can be accomplished 
without depriving the generation just ap- 
proaching adulthood, or any considerable 
portion of it, from the intellectual, social, 
and economic development that will guaran- 
tee a high plane of thinking and living on 
the part of the citizens of tomorrow. There 
are forces active in seizing upon any excuse 
for economies in education and it is danger- 
ous to suggest or even propose possibilities 
which are unsure, and which under even 
the best of conditions lack important ele- 
ments of a modern education. There are 
proved ways of improving the curricula of 
rural high schools such as greater centraliza- 
tion and some forms of individualized in- 
struction. Where these are not possible other 
means that meet all the modern principles of 
education must be discovered and thorough- 
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ly tested before they are widely advocated 
as solutions of such important educational 
problems. 

Providing rural high schools with cur- 
riculum content that is abreast of the times 
is another serious problem. In these schools 
content has not been determined to any de- 
gree with reference to the experience back- 
ground of rural pupils or the environmental 
relationships that might help to make learn- 
ing vital and meaningful. Life within the 
school should have close relationship with 
life outside the school, local as well as na- 
tional—and wider. Agents or means for the 
continuous revision of courses of study and 
curricula in rural high schools have been 
provided only in rare cases. Such revision is 
essential if the work of these schools is to 
compare favorably, even within its limited 
range, with that afforded in urban centers. 
Regional differences will require regional 
adaptations particularly in the approach to 
science, civics, and exploratory and voca- 
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tional education. To effect such curriculum 
revision there is needed, it would seem, a 
State organization, perhaps a modification of 
the Virginia plan, which would bring to- 
gether the thought and experience of the 
principals and teachers of each region of the 
State to work out under expert curriculum 
guidance such modifications and adaptations 
of State courses of study as the peculiarities 
of the region make desirable. 

Whatever the answer to the curriculum 
problems of the rural high school may be, 
they must be sought along lines which will 
provide rural youth, as far as humanly pos- 
sible, with the opportunity for all phases of 
educational development deemed desirable 
in a democratic form of society. This ulti- 
mate aim should not be permitted to be too 
much deflected by the pressure of the im- 
mediate present and its unreasonable and 
often selfish and unsocial demands for 
economy. 
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Small High Schools in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education 


W. H. Gaumnitz 


Eprror’s Note: A recognized national leader in 
the field of the small high school who has written 
widely on this topic during the last few years is 
Dr. Walter H. Gaumunitz, senior specialist in rural 
school problems in the United States Office of 
Education. This article by Dr. Gaumnitz is an espe- 
cially valuable contribution which has been made 
possible largely as a result of his excellent work 
on the National Survey of Secondary Education. 


RE. L. 


ESPITE THE FACT that many parts of 
D the National Survey of Secondary 
Education classified the schools involved ac- 
cording to size, it was believed necessary to 
give special attention to the problems 
peculiar to the small high school, and to 
study these schools as a special group. The 
general objectives were: first, to discover 
the characteristics peculiar to the small high 
school ; second, to formulate and clarify the 
problems brought out by or implied in these 
peculiar characteristics ; and third, to point 
to some schools and communities which are 
now successfully dealing with these prob- 
lems. 

The procedure was to throw into relief 
the characteristics and problems of second- 
ary education in the smaller schools by plac- 
ing data revealing them into comparative 
relationship with the characteristics and 
problems of secondary education in the larg- 
er schools. In order to simplify the task as 
much as possible it became necessary, with 
few exceptions, to limit the study to four- 
year high schools. The inclusion of reorgan- 
ized high schools, involving as they do 
grades widely regarded as elementary, and 
of high schools that offer less than a four- 
year program would have introduced into 
the study more variables than could be 
readily controlled. Two major groupings be- 


came necessary. The first group was a ran- 
dom sampling of schools varying in size and 
grouped into five classes as follows: (1) 
Those enrolling fewer than 41 pupils, (2) 
those enrolling 41 to 75 pupils, (3) those 
enrolling 76 to 150 pupils, (4) those with 
151 to 300 pupils, and (5) those enrolling 
more than 300. The second group consisted 
of certain schools selected for their innovat- 
ing practices and grouped in three classes 
as follows: (1) Those enrolling fewer than 
76 pupils, (2) those with 76 to 150 pupils, 
and (3) those with more than 151 pupils. 

It will be seen that through these group- 
ings the study was able to establish compari- 
sons between very small schools and suc- 
cessively larger sized groups, the last of 
which all would admit as a group comprising 
fairly large schools. The study saw to it that 
data were obtained from about one hundred 
schools in each group of the unselected 
schools, that all parts of the country were 
represented, and that the number of schools 
in the several size groups from each section 
of the country was fairly proportionate to the 
number of that size group known to be oper- 
ating in that section of the country. For ex- 
ample, since it was found that the New Eng- 
land States had comparatively few high 
schools enrolling fewer than 40 pupils each, 
only 3 schools of this size group were in- 
cluded in the study from this section ; on the 
other hand, the Middle West was found to 
have a great many schools in this smallest 
enrollment group and hence a proportion- 
ately larger number, viz., 37, of these schools 
were selected from this section. Besides se- 
lective factors such as these, adhered to in 
the interest of representativeness, the schools 
included were chosen at random. 

The selected schools were chosen for 
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special and more detailed study with a view 
towards determining how and why some 
high schools in small communities are able 
to do unusual things or to deal more suc- 
cessfully with the problems common to these 
institutions. This portion of the study, it was 
hoped (and I think our hopes were justi- 
fied), would yield suggestions looking to- 
wards the solution of these problems and 
would eventually lead to some guiding prin- 
ciples. Since the basic questionnaires used 
for both sections of the study contained 
largely the same items similarly arranged, 
it was possible to make very close compari- 
sons between data furnished by the un- 
selected and by the selected schools. The 
findings of the two studies were closely in- 
terrelated and are being published as a single 
monograph. 

The whole study in itself proved to be 
something of a complete general survey of 
secondary education. In order to deal with 
the problem at all adequately, it was neces- 
sary to gather comparative data on the char- 
acter and status of secondary education in 
the several size groups, to discover the 
major educational limitations inherent in the 
various size levels, to note the changes oc- 
curring in the character of secondary educa- 
tion of these schools, and to determine the 
extent to which children of secondary-school 
age are being recruited to and retained in 
these schools. In short, we undertook to 
determine what secondary education in the 
smaller centers was like, how it was pro- 
gressing, and how it was functioning. 

This was a very large order. The result 
was, first of all, a great mass of figures and 
tables on nearly all aspects of secondary 
education in the smaller schools, an apprecia- 
tion and intelligent use of which could only 
be had through careful and extensive study 
of the entire report. 

To be sure much of the data brought to- 
gether through this study only amplified the 
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information which students of these prob- 
lems already had. But it must be recognized 
that in the past much of the information 
concerning the small high school was piece- 
meal in character. This study being nation- 
wide in scope and dealing with so large a 
number of the significant problems involved 
contributes materially to a more complete 
and thorough understanding of the situation 
and more nearly establishes our information 
upon measurable facts. The problems and 
insufficiencies of the small high school are 
thrown into relief. This clear recognition of 
the problems is one of the large outcomes of 
this part of the survey because by knowing 
the problems better we can attack them more 
intelligently. It should be pointed out in 
passing that this aspect of our findings also 
further centered attention upon the pres- 
ence of many problems which need further 
careful study before we can say with cer- 
tainty what rural secondary education is or 
is not, what it should or should not be, or 
how it should or should not proceed. 

One observation emphasized by the study 
is the widespread tendency to make of the 
small high school “a vest-pocket edition” of 
the large school. Attempts to imitate forms 
of organization in large schools, to copy 
their instructional procedures, and to ad- 
here to their curricular requirements make 
a very heavy demand upon high schools in 
smaller communities. Tendencies in ‘his 
direction so control the very processes and 
content of the education offered in these 
smaller schools that it often leaves very little 
room for innovation or experimentation. 
Trying to regiment thirty children into the 
usual four classes, each pursuing four or 
more subjects, each class meeting regularly 
throughout the day for formal recitation, 
and each school trying in general to follow 
the traditional practices of the larger set-up 
often creates a situation which is, to say the 
least, extremely wasteful of both time and 
money. An organization and a procedure 
worked out so as to permit the fullest and 
freest contact between teacher and pupil, 
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providing for and encouraging much in- 
dividual study under guidance, are seldom 
found in the small high school. A bare list 
of college preparatory courses, with stereo- 
typed assignments and recitations largely 
limited to a single text, and a day chopped 
up into a large number of comparatively 
brief periods is the common result of such 
tendencies to imitate and to follow tradi- 
tional practices. It might be pointed out in 
passing that in a situation like that of the 
small high school, where pupil-teacher 
ratios are usually small, contacts between 
child and teacher could become a most in- 
timate interchange of mind with mind, the 
child’s education could become an individual 
and very natural development, and curricu- 
lar materials could be drawn out of life it- 
self, if only we did not try so hard to 
imitate and to routinize along the lines of 
large-scale production so frequently resorted 
to by the larger schools. 

Another observation of this study is the 
large number and the wide variety of sub- 
jects which the teacher must teach. With 
few teachers and with many subjects to 
teach, heavy teaching programs in the small 
high schools are seemingly inevitable so long 
as they insist upon following the practices 
of the larger schools. Few, indeed, are the 
teachers who have had any training at all 
for all of the many subjects they are called 
upon to teach, who have had experience in 
performing the special duties in which they 
must function, or who can find the time and 
energy to make the daily preparations neces- 
sary for skillful teaching or to deal ade- 
quately with the content of the several fields. 
These difficulties are accentuated when the 
lecture or recitation method, so common in 
the larger school, is followed. The problems 
of limited library and other teaching equip- 
ment are also involved here. Of course, the 
larger schools also present for imitation the 
new and more progressive practices, but the 
tendency is to copy chiefly the old, the ac- 
cepted, and the minimum practices. 

Perhaps the most significant fact brought 


out in this section of the survey is the great 
dependence of the smaller schools upon the 
leadership of local school authorities. Un- 
usual results and particularly successful 
solutions of the problems involved were 
nearly always found to be the product of in- 
dividual initiative and local leadership. Pro- 
gressive superintendents and school prin- 
cipals who had studied the problems deep- 
ly and who had the power and the courage 
to do something about them, to depart from 
the usual and to experiment a little, were 
nearly always found to be responsible for 
the unusual successes of their schools. This 
observation has some far-reaching implica- 
tions. 

Low salaries and the tendency so com- 
mon to Americans to confuse greatness with 
goodness are probably the chief causes of 
the poor or mediocre leadership more com- 
monly found in these small schools. The 
problem of low salaries attracting and re- 
taining an inferior quality of leadership in 
these schools might be solved by employing 
fewer but better personnel at about the same 
cost. This, of course, involves for these 
schools both internal and external reorgan- 
ization of control and instruction. This ar- 
ticle cannot go into this matter except to 
assert the conviction that one well-trained, 
capable person in an unregimented school 
could help a school of forty pupils to get a 
better and more practical education than two 
less well trained in a regimented school, pro- 
vided, of course, that such a person were 
willing to experiment and knew how to draw 
upon the available resources. As to external 
reorganization we all know the possibilities 
of consolidation, superconsolidation, itiner- 
ant teachers, correspondence courses, a dor- 
mitory system, out-boarding experiments, 
and related schemes. One of the major con- 
clusions towards which the study points is 
that success in all of these means of attack- 
ing the problem is dependent upon alert, 
trained, and adequately paid leadership. 

Logically, the prevailing policies of pay- 
ing lower salaries, requiring less prepara- 
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tion, according less recognition, and the like, 
in the case of the head of the small high 
school, should be reversed. If, for a moment, 
we think of the complexity of the duties of 
the principal or superintendent of a small 
school, we begin to appreciate how er- 
roneous are the attitudes and the procedures 
now so commonly in vogue. He has charge 
not only of the high school but very often 
of the grade school as well; he must assume 
responsibility for administrative duties; he 
must invariably teach; he must manage 
extracurricular activities ; and he must par- 
ticipate and lead in community activities. 
Coming as he frequently does as a beginner, 
too often with limited training, and bur- 
dened as he is with a large number and 
variety of duties, he has very little oppor- 
tunity to do extensive professional reading, 
to confer with other educational leaders, or 
to attend professional conferences. If, after 
a period of trial and error, often at the 
expense of both the children and the rural 
community he serves, he continues in the 
field of education, he is then elected to a 
larger school, is given more salary, is pro- 
vided with specialized assistance of various 
kinds, his duties are simplified, and he is 
given time and opportunity to improve him- 
self professionally. 

Some few with missionary zeal will re- 
main in the small high school under such 
circumstances to strive valiantly to make a 
bad situation into a good one and thus 
render yeoman service to society. A few 
others will adopt a routine procedure and 
draw their pay, convinced that nothing can 
be done. Instead of attracting and retaining 
our best talent to these small schools with 
their difficult and complex tasks, we place a 
premium upon going to the larger centers 
with their comparatively simpler and easier 
tasks. In effect, we are willing to pay more 
money for evading the problems of the small 
school than for solving them. 

The small local school situation seems to 
call for our best rather than our poorest 
leadership and financial support. To do pro- 


gressive work in a small school involves not 
only the most complex schoolmanship but 
educational statesmanship as well. The 
smaller the school, the closer it is to the 
people; the closer to the people, the more 
difficult it is for an educational leader to be 
progressive. There has been found to be a 
direct ratio between conservatism regarding 
innovations in school practices and rural- 
ness. Rural people tend to be conservative 
not only by nature but they have so little 
opportunity to see and learn, and they are 
so close to their local school situation, that 
they frequently insist that practices obtain- 
ing in these schools in the past be not 
changed. Departures from the traditional are 
apt to arouse opposition. If changes are un- 
dertaken rural people are too often im- 
pressed by the general form and procedure 
of the near-by city school and asa result they 
insist that these be closely imitated regard- 
less of difficulties or losses involved in 
adapting them to the local situation. There- 
fore, success in the smaller community re- 
quires not only a knowledge and skill of 
managing and teaching a school but also skill 
and capacity to lead people both to know 
and to want better educational service. 
Another general conclusion implied in the 
facts revealed by this project of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education was that 
there are in our several States more small 
high schools than are necessary. By this I 
do not mean to say that secondary education 
has been overexpanded, but rather that it 
could in many localities be better and more 
cheaply done by centralizing our effort in 
fewer but larger schools. Many small high 
schools have found their origin and con- 
tinue their life because of a community’s 
determination to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
The proposal to solve the problems of the 
small high school through a consolidation 
and centralization movement is, however, 
clearly an effort to solve the problem by de- 
stroying the institution in which the prob- 
lem occurs. It is in some respects analogous 
to stopping a leak in the roof by replacing 
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the house with a bigger and better house. 
Consolidation, though very desirable, should 
not be undertaken indiscriminately. A wise 
solution of the local high-school problem in 
smaller communities should involve careful 
study of all the factors concerned. Other 
neighboring high schools, their capacity and 
their programs, should be considered ; pres- 
ent and probable future educables should 
be determined ; related road problems should 
be investigated ; and the cost of the various 
possible schemes for providing this level of 
education most effectively and most cheaply 
should be carefully studied. Consolidation 
of high-school services is clearly a problem 
with more and farther-reaching factors than 
those of the local community. State, county, 
and local agencies, both educational and 
those dealing with road problems, tax prob- 
lems, and the like, should codperate in evolv- 
ing a wise and comprehensive plan of con- 
solidation and superconsolidation. 

Many consolidations not only are poorly 
planned but frequently do not consider the 
educational influence involved. It has been 
shown, for example, that the nearer the high 
school is to the rural child’s home, the more 
likely is he to continue on this level of educa- 
tion. If, therefore, we believe that all children 
should attend high school, or at least have 
an equal chance to do so, then the problem 
of the remoteness of the school from the 
home, inherent in consolidation, must defi- 
nitely be taken into account. Provisions for 
free transportation will, of course, help, but 
it cannot altogether overcome the commun- 
ity influences of a school upon attendance. 
Ways and means must also be found where- 
by secondary education can be made so at- 
tractive and so practical that the influences 
of distance as a deterrent to attendance can 
be overcome; failing in this, ways must be 
found to bring an acceptable quality of sec- 
ondary education to the isolated child’s home 
without resorting to the extremely small 
schools and the extremely small classes now 
so commonly found. 


Various schemes for improving secondary 
education in the smaller communities are 
now being evolved which do not primarily 
depend upon consolidation for success. Per- 
haps some of these or the combination of 
several of them will in the future succeed 
in safeguarding the value of keeping sec- 
ondary education near the home and at the 
same time will make secondary education in 
small communities financially possible and 
qualitatively acceptable. These schemes war- 
rant much more study and experimentation 
than they have received thus far. 

Of course, the study revealed or centered 
attention upon a great many additional prob- 
lems of secondary education in smaller com- 
munities not pointed out in this brief re- 
view. Indeed, it is a fair criticism to say 
that the study deals with the status of edu- 
cation in the small high schools almost to 
the exclusion of offering solutions for the 
problems revealed. It would have been most 
helpful if policies and suggestions leading 
towards the solution of these problems could 
have been developed. Solutions are always of 
more practical importance than knowledge 
concerning their presence or an analysis of 
the nature of the problems. Such solutions 
must in most cases, however, have reference 
to specific situations and to local conditions. 

The effort of this discussion has been to 
give some idea of why and how this section 
of the survey was undertaken; to point out 
a very few of the basic findings and their 
implications, and in general to use this 
means of introducing the reader to the re- 
port recently published. If a more adequate 
appreciation of the contributions of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education to 
the smaller high schools is desired, it can 
only be suggested here that the reader will 
find it profitable not only to read the report 
but to give it careful and sympathetic study. 
The challenge is to become aroused over the 
educational problems and possibilities in- 
herent in the small high school. The need is 
for courage and enterprise. 








The Small Six-Year Secondary School 


F. T. Spaulding 


Eprtor’s Note: Ever since his study of the small 
junior high school, Dr. Francis T. Spaulding of 
the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University has been recognised as a leader in 
the development of small high schools. The present 
article includes much material which Dr. Spauld- 
ing collected for a recent contribution to a re- 
port by the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association. R. E. L. 


HE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL can find no 
magic relief from its smallness in the 
six-year organization. The school which is 
small as a four-year school will still be small 
as a six-year school; compared with larger 
schools of corresponding organization, it will 
still have to labor under the handicaps which 
limited enrollment imposes. 
The six-year organization offers, however, 
a scheme by which the small school can make 
much more of its resources than is ordinarily 
possible under the conventional eight-four 
system, or even under the separate junior- 
and senior-high-school organization. Grow- 
ing appreciation of the advantages of the 
six-year school no doubt accounts in large 
measure for the recent remarkable increase 
in the number of such schools throughout 
the United States. According to the report 
of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, there were in the United States in 
1930 nearly 1,500 schools of this type. Six- 
year schools established in twelve-grade sys- 
tems were more numerous, indeed, than any 
other single type of reorganized school. Of 
the total 1,500, three fourths were in towns 
and villages of less than 2,500 population. 
Over a four-year period the number of six- 
year schools had more than tripled, largely 
through the addition of very small schools. 
If, as the survey report suggests, rural and 
village communities are tending increasingly 
to abandon the conventional high-school or- 
ganization, the six-year school is likely to 
occupy an even more important and more 


valuable place in rural secondary education 
than it now holds. To illustrate certain of the 
advantages of the six-year organization, and 
to suggest the means by which those ad- 
vantages may be achieved, is the purpose of 
this article. 

In Table I is presented a suggested pro- 
gram of studies for a four-year high school 
enrolling 60 pupils or fewer, and employing 
a staff of three teachers.? Table II presents 
a time schedule under which this program 
may be put into effect. The total offering 
provided by the suggested program com- 
prises 26 units of study, not including health 
activities or aesthetic arts. Alternations and 
combinations reduce the number of units to 
15 teaching units in any given year. The 
program as a whole may be regarded not as 
a merely average program for a small four- 
year school, but as an exceptionally well- 
organized program—probably as good a pro- 
gram as can be set up for a three-teacher 
school which adheres to prevailing methods 
of teaching and of class organization. 

In Tables III and IV are shown a sug- 
gested program of studies and a workable 
time schedule for the same school enlarged 
to include in its organization the seventh 
and eighth grades as well as the four higher 
grades. The addition of the two lower grades 
would ordinarily make possible, in a school 
of this size, an increase in the secondary- 
school staff of two full-time teachers. The 
six-year program has therefore been ar- 
ranged for a five-teacher staff. The alterna- 
tions of subject matter and the combinations 
of grades presented in the four-year pro- 
gram have been strictly preserved, and the 
time schedule has been arranged on exactly 
the same basis as for the four-year school. 


1I am indebted for this program and for the time 
schedule accompanying it to my former colleague, Dr. Ban- 
croft Beatley. 
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TaBLe I 
Suggested program of studies for a four-year high school enrolling sixty pupils or fewer and having 
a staff of three teachers 
(Prescribed studies in italics) 




















FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
English 5 | English 5 | English 5 | American social 
Social studies 5 | Health activities* Health activities* problems 5 
Health activities* Health activities 
Modern history 5 | American history 5 
General science 5 | Biology 5 | Physics 5 | English 5 
General mathematics 5 | Algebra 5 | Geometry 5 | Chemistry 5 
Agriculture and Foreign language 1 5 | Foreign language Advanced mathe- 
mechanic arts 5 or 10 | Agriculture and lor2 5 matics*** 
Home economics 5 or 10 mechanic arts 5 or 10 | Agriculture and Foreign language 2 5 
Music or art** Home economics 5 or 10 mechanic arts 5 orl0 | Agriculture and 
Music or art** Home economics 5 or 10 mechanic arts 5 or 10 
Music or art** Home economics 5 or 10 
Music or art** 





* Health activities are provided for in a special period of the schedule. 

** Credit for out-of-school study of music or art may be given to extent of one unit per year. Chorus sing- 
ing is provided for in a special period of the daily schedule. 

*** Competent pupils wishing to take a unit of advanced mathematics in the fourth year should be 
allowed to do so on a completely individualized basis. 

Note: An offering in commerce may be substituted for home economics throughout the four years. 


TABLE IT 
Suggested time schedule of classes for a four-year high school enrolling sixty pupils or fewer and 
having a staff of three teachers 



































TEACHER A TEACHER B TEACHER C 
Man Woman Man or Woman 

Period 1 — English 1 Modern or American 

8.30-9.15 history 

Period 2 General science English 2 English 3-4 
9.15-10.00 
10.00-10.30 Health Activities 

Period 3 Agriculture and mechanic! Home economics 1-2-3-4 |Foreign language 1 or 
10.30-11.15 arts 1-2-3+4 foreign language 2 

Period 4 Agriculture and mechanic} Home economics — 
11.15-12.00 arts 1-2-3-4 1-2-3+4 

1.30—2.00 Assembly—Clubs—Chorus Music 

Period 5 Biology or physics or A . 

2.00-2.45 chemistry aoemnen: Social studies 1 

Period 6 Algebra or geometry General mathematics American social problems 

2.45-3.30 
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TaBLe III 


Suggested program of studies for a six-year high school with five teachers 


(Prescribed studies in italics) 



































FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
English 5 English 5 | English 5 
Social studies 5 Social studies 5 | Social studies 5 
General mathematics 5 General mathematics 5 | General science 5 
Fine arts and music General science 5 | Health activities ° 

appreciation 5 Health activities . 
Health activities a 
General shopwork and General mathematics 5 
agriculture 5 General shopwork and Business training 5 
or Home economics 5 agriculture 5 | Agriculture and me- 
or chanic arts 5 or 10 
Home economics 5 or 
Fine arts ** | Homeeconomics 5 or 10 
Music ** | Fine arts ~ 
Music ” 
FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
English 5 | English 5 | Amerian social problems 5 
Health activities * | Health activities * | Health activities . 
Modern history 5 | American history 5 
Biology (or physics or Physics (or chemistry English 5 
chemistry) 5 or biology) 5 | Chemistry (or biology 
Algebra (or geometry) 5 | Geometry (oralgebra) 5 or physics) 5 


Foreign language 1 
(inalternate years) 5 


Business training 5 
Agriculture and me- 
chanic arts 5 or 10 
or 
Home economics 5 or 10 
Fine arts ” 
Music - 





Foreign language 1 or 2 5 

Business training 5 

Agriculture and me- 
chanic arts 5 or 10 


or 

Homeeconomics 5 or 10 
Fine arts = 
Music a 





Advanced mathematics*** 
Foreign language 2 
(inalternate years) 5 


Business training 5 
Agriculture and me- 
chanic arts 5 or 10 
or 
Home economics 5 or 10 
Fine arts si 
Music - 





* Health activities are provided for in a special period of the daily schedule. 
** Credit for out-of-school study of art or music may be given to the extent of one 
unit per year. Chorus singing is provided for in a special period of the schedule. 
*** Competent students wishing to take a unit of advanced mathematics in the 
sixth year should be allowed to do so on a completely individualized bas‘s. 
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TABLE IV 
A suggested time schedule of classes for a six-year high school with five teachers 
TEACHER A TEACHER B TEACHER C TEACHER D TEACHER E 
Man or Woman | Manor Woman | Man or Woman Man Woman 
Period 1 English 3 Mathematics 1 — Biology or phy- | General science 1 
8.30-9.15 sics or chem- 
istry 
Period 2 | American social | English 1 Social studies3 | Algebra or ge- _— 
9.15-10.00 problems ometry 
10.00-10.30 Health Activities 
Period 3 | Modern or Amer-| English 2 Social studies 1 —_. General science 2 
10.30-11.15 ican history 
Period 4 | English 4 Mathematics2 | Business train- Mathematics3 | Fineartsand 
11.15-12.00 ing 3-4 music 
1.30-2.00 Assembly—Clubs—Chorus Music 
Period 5 —- Foreign language| Social studies2 | Agricultureand | Home economics 
2.00-2.45 1-2 mechanic arts 3-6 
3-6 
Period 6 | English 5-6 —_— Business train- | General shop- Home economics 
2.45-3.30 ing 1-2 work and agri- 1-2 
culture 1-2 




















The differences which appear between the 
two programs may therefore fairly be inter- 
preted as illustrating the type of differences 
which may be expected between a four-year 
school, even at its best, and a six-year or- 
ganization. 


TANGIBLE DIFFERENCES 


The most tangible differences between the 
two programs may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The six-year program allows the addi- 
tion of a subject (business training) which 
serves as the core for an added curriculum. 
Both programs provide basic offerings in 
academic subjects and in agriculture and 
mechanic arts. The four-year program al- 
lows a basic offering also in either home eco- 
nomics or commerce, but not in both. The 
six-year program provides specialized work 
in both these fields—in home economics 


through a full six-year sequence and in com- 
merce through a four-year sequence. 

2. The six-year program allows the pres- 
entation of a systematic offering of required 
general courses as a basis for pupils’ election 
of specalized work. Under the four-year 
program pupils are required to choose their 
fields of specialization immediately upon en- 
tering the secondary school. Under the six- 
year program the election of specialized 
work in agriculture and mechanic arts, and 
in home economics, is preceded by at least a 
year of general work in these fields; the 
election of advanced mathematics or science 
may be based on two years’ required study 
of general mathematics and science; the 
choice of business training is preceded by 
two years of secondary-school work in gen- 
eral mathematics and English ; and the elec- 
tion of out-of-school study of fine arts or 
music is preceded by a one-year course in 
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appreciation. Under the eight-four system a 
well-organized elementary school may, it is 
true, offer courses which pave the way for 
subsequent election of high-school work. No 
elementary school, however, can duplicate a 
major opportunity which the six-year school 
provides—the chance for seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils to test their own special 
interests and abilities in introductory courses 
taught by teachers who are thoroughly 
familiar with the specialized work to which 
the introductory courses lead. The advan- 
tage of the six-year school in providing a 
sound basis for pupil guidance is obvious. 

3. The six-year program provides for 
special oversight of the pupils who are just 
beginning their secondary-school work. Ex- 
amination of the time schedule for the six- 
year school will show that the seventh-grade 
pupils are assigned to Teacher C for their 
work in mathematics and English (two re- 
quired subjects) during the first two periods 
each day. Eighth-grade pupils meet the same 
teacher for their work in these subjects dur- 
ing the third and fourth periods daily. Un- 
der the schedule for the four-year school no 
one teacher can be given special responsi- 
bility for teaching the entering pupils (in 
this case, the ninth-grade group) unless the 
attempt to provide departmental teaching is 
largely abandoned. Thus much more can be 
done under the six-year program than under 
the four-year program to assure successful 
transition by the pupils from elementary- 
school to secondary-school work. 

4. The six-year program allows more ef- 
fective departmentalization of teaching than 
does the four-year program, not merely in 
seventh- and eighth-grade subjects but in 
upper-grade subjects as well. Under the 
four-year program each teacher must be re- 
sponsible for three general subject fields, 
and for pupils in all four grades. Under the 
six-year program two members of the staff 
(Teachers D and E) must deal with pupils 
from all six grades, and one (Teacher B) 
must deal with pupils from five grades ; but 
only three of the teachers are responsible 
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for as many as three general fields of in- 
struction, the other two (Teachers A and C) 
having to teach in only two fields each. To 
the extent that the six-year program allows 
greater specialization in teaching, it may 
fairly be judged to provide for a better mas- 
tery of subject matter on the part of the 
members of its staff. To the extent that it 
brings all six grades under the control of a 
single staff, it is likely to offer distinctly 
greater possibilities for the vertical codrdin- 
ation of its instruction. 


LESS APPARENT DIFFERENCES 

Other differences not so clearly apparent 
in the programs of studies of the schools de- 
serve mention as follows: 

1. The six-year organization facilitates 
that downward extension of secondary edu- 
cation which has been advocated ever since 
the Committee of Ten presented its report 
in 1893. It thus helps to prevent the waste 
of time and the repetition of subject matter 
which are likely to be characteristic of the 
seventh and eighth grades of conventional 
elementary schools. At the same time it per- 
mits the introduction of studies better 
adapted than the conventional elementary- 
school work to the interests and needs of 
boys and girls at early adolescence. 

2. The six-year school allows a more ap- 
propriate grouping of pupils than is possible 
under the eight-four system, by bringing to- 
gether within a single organization boys and 
girls who are at approximately the same 
stage in physical and social development. 

3. The six-year school lends itself more 
readily than does the four-year school to de- 
sirable revisions of secondary-school subject 
matter and methods of teaching, in that it 
tends to free the secondary-school staff from 
numerous limitations—partly tangible, part- 
ly psychological—which adherence to a “tra- 
ditional” organization places upon them. 


IMPORTANT PRECAUTIONS 

Neither these less obvious advantages just 
stated nor the more tangible advantages 
pointed out previously in this article in con- 
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nection with the program of studies can be 
achieved by the simple administrative com- 
mand : “Let us have a six-year high school!” 
A number of important precautions must be 
observed if a given six-year school is to be- 
come what it ought to become—a better 
school than the four-year school which pre- 
ceded it. Some of these precautions may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The teachers added to the staff by the 
incorporation of the seventh and eighth 
grades must be qualified for high-school 
teaching and must be assigned teaching 
schedules accordingly. The six-year school 
can present a broader program than the 
four-year school only when it apportions to 
the added teachers their share of high- 
school work. Merely to put the seventh and 
eighth grades into the high-school building, 
under the high-school principal, does not 
produce a six-year school. 

2. A plan for alternating subject matter 
and combining classes in the subjects af- 
fected must be drawn up in advance of the 
change in organization. The plan must be 
introduced gradually, in such a way as to 
allow pupils who have already begun their 
high-school programs to complete those pro- 


grams without the omission of essential sub- 
jects. 

3. The program of subject alternations 
and combinations, once adopted, must not be 
changed without due notice. The school 
must be able to depend, in other words, on a 
continuing and consistent administrative 
policy. 

4. The program of the school as a whole 
must be so administered as to serve the needs 
of the lower-grade pupils as fully as it serves 
the needs of pupils in the grades which 
originally comprised the four-year high 
school. A six-year school which merely tol- 
erates its younger pupils is little better, and 
it may be worse, than a four-year school. 

5. The teaching staff of the school must 
realize that the change in organization is 
primarily a means and not an end. The six- 
year organization is of full value only as it 
promotes improvement in teaching methods, 
in the detailed content of instruction, and in 
the comprehensiveness and effectiveness of 
its basic curricula. Change in external or- 
ganization alone will not cause such im- 
provement; the change can at best do no 
more than make the desired improvement 
more readily possible. 


Fifty-eight copies of Common Problems in Group 
Guidance, by Richard D. Allen, Frances Stewart 
and Lester Schloerb, have been purchased by 
Marshall High School of Minneapolis, Minn., for 
use by home-room teachers. This book is volume 


one of the Inor Group Guidance Series. 


INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N.Y. 
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Small School’s Program of Studies 
@ o 
$ 
and Varying Needs of Pupils 
i 
. Harrison H. Van Cott 
e . . a , 
Eprtor’s Note: Readers of Tue Crearinc House the pupils, let us bear in mind this program 
are acquainted with some of the contributions of and the fact that classroom procedure is usu- 
le Dr. Harrison H. Van Cott in the field of the din anetieeneh th f studi 
Is small high school. As supervisor of junior high yP aS eatin, as © program of es nae, 
25 schools for New York State, Dr. Van Cott has the objectives of the program, and the di- 
h established an aggressive and helpful leadership. ploma requirements. 
. R. EL. Approximately six pupils are graduated 
1. each year from this school offering Program 
d HE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL, for the pur- I, twoof whom enter some higher institution 
poses of this article, has from fifty to of learning. The others stay at home, on the 
” one hundred pupils enrolled in the ninth to farm, or in the small village ; help to run the 
_ twelfth years, and twenty-five to forty pu- home and community affairs, or get a job 
ms pils in the seventh and eighth years. somewhere else; grow up and are married, 
t The program given below, which had been after which their responsibilities increase, 
is planned in advance of my visit, was and is and unless they have learned some of the 
in now in operation in a small New York State rudiments and basic principles of how to 
high school. As we consider the needs of live with people, how to earn a livelihood 
of g 
or Ff 
m- | ProcRaM I 
no 
ent Period Principal Teacher A Teacher B Teacher C Teacher D 
1 General Biology | Latin IV (1) Civics (14) Bookkeeping II 
(23) (S) 
2 Plane Geometry | English I (17) Latin III (4) Business English 
(9) (6) 
3 Elementary Al- | Library Latin ITI (5) Physics (13) Introduction to 
gebra (12) Business (8) 
4 English II (12) French II (10) 
LUNCH HOUR 
5 English IV (6) Latin I (9) History C (3) Bookkeeping I 
(3) 
6 Intermediate Al- | English III (14) | French I (2) General Science | Commercial 
gebra (3) Science (19) Arithmetic (8) 
7 History A (19) French III (2) Agriculture (9) Typing I (5) 
8 Assemblies, class meetings, athletic practice, rehearsals, homeroom activities 
Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate class enrollments. 
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and maintain a home, they cannot succeed 
well nor grow in their appreciation for life 
and its opportunities. 

As they grow older what will their more 
or less common activities in general include? 
Perhaps the following list of topics bearing 
upon some of the common duties and obliga- 
tions of a self-respecting pupil and citizen 
will challenge thought concerning a more 
suitable but partial curriculum content for 
them: 

A. Health. Sanitary and healthful care of the 
body, home and environment, recreation, corrective 
work, science of health, protection from disease, 
etc. 

B. Citizenship. Social customs and manners, civ- 
ics, economic citizenship, service organizations, 
property rights, business practices, lives of lead- 
ers, environmental science 

C. Home membership. Home duties, upkeep of 
home and furnishings, home-thrift projects, care 
of children, insurance and taxes, home mechanics, 
heating devices, water supply, foods, cleaning 
processes 

D. Guidance. Study guidance, requisites for suc- 
cess, satisfying ideals, planning a livelihood, guid- 
ance for moral conduct 

E. Appreciation. Music and art in home and 
community life, literature, drama, religion 


Program I is very expensive and is suited 
to the needs of a scant six per cent, or about 
one in fifty who is graduated each year and 
goes on to some higher institution. The 
names of most of the courses connote tradi- 
tional subject matter. What about the needs 
of the majority of pupils in this particular 
school and other sma!l high schools of today ? 
It is necessary to make as few standard re- 
quirements for the diploma which is granted 
to them and as flexible an elective group of 
subject offerings as possible so as to prepare 
both boys and girls for living understand- 
ingly, efficiently, and with satisfaction to 
themselves and others the life which they 
will probably follow. For them the memo- 
rizing of factual material for passing end- 
term examinations is “bunk,” for them col- 
lege entrance board examinations are not to 
be considered ; for the majority of them jobs 
are all they will ever hold for personal in- 


come, whereas for everyday living they will 
need to think straight about matters pertain- 
ing to the common activities of everyday life, 
to behave as members of a wholesome con- 
structive citizenry, to feel that service to oth- 
ers brings an abiding satisfaction, to appre- 
ciate the fine and beautiful things in life 
which surround all people who honestly 
strive as best they can to secure them, and 
to be able to support themselves if they lose 
their jobs occasionally. 

To think straight, to live efficiently, and 
to behave well are three attributes which 
school life should help secondary-school 
boys and girls to attain. To think things 
through and to think straight while thinking 
them through is an ability which every boy 
and girl should possess. This objective the 
traditional teaching methods have not satis- 
fied. The need of the present is for a new 
course content and a new teaching technique 
for secondary schools. The new content will 
challenge pupil interest and best effort, and 
the new teaching technique will nourish 
power for self-direction. The pupil will be 
put upon his own. His initiative will be chal- 
lenged. His own best effort will be chal- 
lenged. He will be rewarded accordingly as 
he achieves. He will be allowed all the time 
he needs, Results in keeping with his power 
to do will be expected. 

For this noncollege, nontrade preparatory 
group of pupils who will need to study and 
to practise these things the following school 
procedures are suggested for consideration: 

1. A double class period of at least one and 
one-half hours 

2. Four double class periods per day 

3. Periods divided for concentrated study and 
guidance and for discussion and practice of corre- 
lated activities of everyday life 

4. Directed study and individual pupil contribu- 
tions for the more complete understanding of the 
project in hand 

5. An abandonment of the idea that the same 
subject matter shall be memorized by all pupils 

6. An abandonment of the idea that subjective- 
ly made passing marks in prescribed subjects ade- 
quately measure a pupil’s knowledge of those sub- 
jects 
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7. An abandonment of the idea that a class 
period must be a recitation period 

8. A conception of the class period as a labora- 
tory period for individual growth rather than a 
group quiz situation 

9. The substitution of a teacher guide in place 
of a quiz master 

10. The use of contract or job sheets outlining 
jobs of varying difficulty and nature to be achieved 
in definite periods of time, but in different amounts 
and ways by different pupils (These job assign- 
ments can be copied from the blackboard and thus 
save the cost of duplicating.) 


For a long time we have assumed that 
each pupil entering the ninth year was a po- 
tential college student. We must now assume 
that only a few of those who enter secondary 
school will enter higher institutions of learn- 
ing. For the few we shall need to continue, 
but in new and less expensive ways, the col- 
lege-preparatory, memory-training courses 
so that they may clear the hurdles set by the 
colleges. 

The life activities in which the vast ma- 
jority of pupils in small secondary schools 
in New York State participate could be in- 
corporated into the school program of study 
by introducing such pupil activities as the 
following to be consummated both at school 
and at home: 


1. Making an inventory of home activities, 
duties, and interests 

2. Making an inventory of interests and de- 
sires for out-of-school living 

3. Making an inventory of physical attributes, 
deficiencies, and ambitions for growth 

4. Budgeting time by the day and week 

5. Budgeting needs by the month 

6. Budgeting money by the month 

7. Taking a bath 

8. Caring for rooms at home 

9. Planning a home garden 

10. Planning a home project in poultry, fruit, 
canning, preserving, etc. 

11. Setting up a school society and administer- 
ing it by a code of conduct, studying its govern- 
ment, enacting its procedures, enforcing its rules 

12. Serving pupils who need such service with 
material things in school and in the community 

13. Reading the newspapers and magazines from 
home or a chosen book of fiction, with the teacher 


ever endeavoring to raise reading choices to higher 
levels 
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14. Listening to good music on the victrola or 
radio and studying the story behind it 

15. Looking at a beautiful picture and studying 
the story which was in the mind of the artist 

16. Learning how to care for little brother or 
sister and the precautions in such care 

17. Keeping grocery or other store accounts 

18. Studying life, accident, and fire insurance 

19. Studying the procedures of assessment and 
taxation 

20. Considering the property rights of fellow 
citizens 

21. Considering thrift programs, savings-bank 
services, and interest accumulations 

22. Studying live and mounted exhibits in forms 
of animals, foliage, minerals, woods, etc., from 
their natural environments 

23. Playing educational games, riding useful 
hobbies, and learning how to use leisure time con- 
structively by developing latent talents or by giv- 
ing pleasure to others 

24. Building a useful object in the school shop 

25. Painting or furnishing a home, a room, or 
a building as a home project 

26. Studying heating devices 

27. Studying the construction of a house 

28. Engaging in any type of mechanical work 
about the home 

29. Studying the religions of different peoples 
and lands 

30. Studying the customs and folklore of the 
peoples of other lands 

31. Building codes of conduct for various life 
situations 

32. Discussing desirable attributes for construc- 
tive living in a democratic society 


Program I, through its course content, 
does not give much opportunity for such 
projects as are suggested in the preceding 
thirty-two statements. The course content of 
the traditional college-preparatory course is 
mainly standardized and continues to remain 
the same. 

A scheduled program to embrace the ac- 
tivities as suggested by the preceding state- 
ments might look like that on page 478. 

It does not matter much what the content 
of each course is so long as it is wholesome, 
interesting, constructive, and leads each pu- 
pil to successful endeavor, achieving, and 
desiring to achieve much greater success with 
each endeavor. 


It does not make much difference what the 
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Procram II 
Period Principal Teacher E Teacher B Teacher C Teacher A 

1 Ideals and Tech- | Appreciation 2 | Citizenry 3 Home 4 Health 1 

2 niques 1 (3 times a week) 

(Twice a week) 

3 Ideals and Tech- | Appreciation 3 | Citizenry 4 Home 1 Health 2 

4 niques 2 

5 Ideals and Tech- | Appreciation 4 | Citizenry 1 Home 2 Health 3 

6 niques 3 

7 Ideals and Tech- | Appreciation 1 | Citizenry 2 Home 3 Health 4 

8 niques 4 




















Note: This program would serve one hundred and fifty pupils. Numbers refer to groups of pupils of 


thirty each. 


passing mark is so long as one achievement 
leads to another. Effort and accomplishment 
considered together mean more for pupil 
growth than passing marks. 

It matters little what the classroom tech- 
nique is so long as it stimulates pupils to do 
their best. 

It makes little difference what textbook is 
used or that any one textbook be adopted 
so long as the lessons are drawn from life 
as it was, is, and as it may be, and if ambi- 
tions are stimulated to learn more. It does 
not matter much what degrees the teacher 
has, so long as he knows and loves adoles- 
cent boys and girls and knows his field of 
work. It makes little difference how pupils 
are grouped so long as each one has work 
suited to his interests, desires, and abilities 
and which he can perform with success. It 
does not make much difference which meth- 
od for teaching is used so long as pupils 
emerge ready to progress farther and com- 
petent to take their place in society as effi- 
cient citizens, 

It makes little difference what endterm 
examinations are passed, or if they are 
passed, so long as the pupils are prepared 
to go farther ; nor about the diploma so long 
as pupils are ready when they leave school to 
live proportionately better in whatever 


places in life they find themselves and have 
ideals and ambitions for self-improvement 
and for the giving of service to others. 

Each teacher should have specific objec- 
tives to satisfy. They will vary for different 
boys and girls. Teachers do not teach sub- 
jects ; they teach boys and girls. Drillmasters 
are not always teachers. Learning results 
from teaching. Where learning does not re- 
sult teaching has not taken place. 

Too long have we taught the same ma- 
terial in the same way for the same length 
of time, to different boys and girls, and ex- 
pected the same results from all. Too long 
have pupils with high ability been forced to 
make progress on the same basis as pupils 
of lower ability. Too long have the same 
time requirements been set up as the stand- 
ard for all. Too long have the same lesson 
materials beyond the common essentials been 
given to all. Too long has a standardized way 
of earning a unit dominated school pro- 
cedures, rather than a varying way for each 
individual pupil suited to him and resulting 
in an achievement by virtue of his best ef- 
fort. The school procedure must be indi- 
vidualized and made more pertinent to the 
growth of each pupil, and the program of 
the school must be codrdinated more closely 
with the program of life. 
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Curriculum of Small High School Adapted 
to Pupil and Community Needs 


George E. 


Epitor’s Note: The attitude of the supervisor of 
high schools in meeting problems in field service 
is well exemplified by the contribution in the pres- 
ent article written by Dr. George E. Carrothers, 
professor of education and director of Bureau of 
Coéperation with Educational Institutions, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Professor Carrothers challenges 
many of the practices of small social value which 
he finds in the offerings of our present high 
schools and suggests definite activities of greater 
promise for the pupils in the small high school. 
R. E. L. 


OME YEARS AGO in the course of official 
S visits as a superintendent of schools in 
the Philippines, I came across a small high 
school in the interior of one large undevel- 
oped island where the children were trying 
to conjugate the Latin verb amo. In spite of 
the tropical heat, these pupils did their best 
to say correctly amo, amas, amat, amamus, 
amatis, amant. Likewise, in other classes of 
the small barrio school where the customary 
means of transportation, communication, 
and sanitation had not been improved in 
decades, children were struggling with the 
question of the value of “X,” when X plus 
Y plus Z equals some unknown number; or, 
the proof of the proposition that the alter- 
nate interior angles are equal when two par- 
allel lines are cut by a transversal. 

Of all the 4,000 islands this large one 
happened then to be one of the least de- 
veloped. Health and home comforts, food, 
clothing, and shelter necessities were needed 
on every hand, yet the college-trained Amer- 
ican teachers sent over by the boat load in 
the early 1900’s established the kind of high 
schools from which they had been gradu- 
ated—the traditional, classical, mathematics 
schools. 

It is quite apparent that the small second- 
ary school in America today is still holding 
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to the traditional curriculum organized for 
the select few of many years ago. At the 
present time instead of the attendance of 
the few, we have approximately five million 
pupils enrolled in the secondary schools of 
this country. The indications are that com- 
pulsory education laws coupled with indus- 
trial codes covering the employment of chil- 
dren will raise this number still higher in the 
next few years. 

The school population has not only in- 
creased in size but also has vastly changed 
in complexion. Instead of the homogeneous, 
unified, select group from about the same 
social and economic level, we have in high 
schools children from every walk of life, 
from every language group under the sun, 
and from every known condition of wealth 
and poverty. Individual classes in some 
schools enroll pupils from as many as twenty 
different language groups. Children from 
homes where the economic status is so diffi- 
cult that even the barest necessities of life 
can scarcely be provided are found in the 
same room with children who come to 
school each morning in 16-cylinder cars 
driven by uniformed chauffeurs. Surely these 
changed conditions call loudly for a more 
varied program of offerings than that of 
former years. Yet many secondary schools, 
the small ones in particular, continue to re- 
quire practically all pupils to take the tra- 
ditional curricula of former years. 

The old should not be discarded merely 
because of its age. Neither should it be con- 
tinued unless it has a better excuse for exist- 
ence than that of age. The curriculum should 
be completely reéxamined from time to time 
as social conditions change. As different 
needs arise there should be shifts in courses 
and in emphasis. In the first place, there 
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should be a great deal of interesting free 
reading for the sake of enjoyment rather 
than analysis. Courses in simple elementary 
science and useful, understandable mathe- 
matics ought to be offered. The average pu- 
pil ought not to be burdened with very much 
study about Greek, Roman, and other an- 
cient civilizations. As a course in modern 
problems, I would organize for the intensive, 
impartial study of present-day methods of 
taxation. It is appalling to think of how lit- 
tle the average citizen knows about different 
methods of raising revenue for roads, police, 
sewage and water systems, schools, courts, 
and other community activities. The twaddle 
produced in the way of argument when the 
average citizen is called on to cast his vote 
for or against an amendment concerning 
taxation is an insult to our civilization. 

If high schools would provide for an in- 
tensive study of present-day problems in lo- 
cal and State governments; if teachers 
would welcome into the classroom not only 
regularly approved textbooks but reputable 
daily and weekly papers, bulletins from leg- 
islatures and political-science faculties, and 
other pertinent material; if pupils might 
only be asked to read, to discuss, and to think 
on this material among themselves and with 
their parents; the procedure would be in- 
finitely more valuable for the millions, than 
trying to decide whether Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet or Hamlet wrote Shakespeare. Par- 
ents, older brothers and sisters, friends, and 
neighbors would take an interest in the work 
of the school; pupils would develop an ac- 
quaintance with some of the perplexing prob- 
lems with which they will have to deal later ; 
they would learn how to assemble and inter- 
pret useful information ; they would develop 
the habit of looking on all sides of a question 
and of making up their minds after a criti- 
cal examination of all available information. 

In this day of mounting health costs and 
widespread suffering by those who cannot 
afford medical attention; in a day of the 
highest kinds of medical specialization on 
the part of a few and the widest spread of 
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ignorance of the laws of health on the part 
of the many ; in a day when teachers in pub- 
lic schools still try to train minds in sick 
bodies, it is time that health education re- 
ceived far greater and more intelligent at- 
tention. It should be the duty of the school 
in codperation with the home to bring the 
child to the place where he practises health 
habits until they are a part of his individual- 
ity. This will mean a shift of emphasis from 
the overtraining of nine or eleven men to the 
widespread attention to the needs of all chil- 
dren enrolled in the school. It will mean the 
providing of the kinds of recreation and 
other health programs in secondary schools 
which will be worth continuing after formal 
schooling has ended. The state of health 
takes on new importance when we consider 
that bad behavior in a child can often be 
cured by sending him to a dentist or to an 
understanding doctor. 

It seems appalling to think that in this 
day of enlightenment several millions of 
people are ill at all times from diseases 
which could be prevented or quickly cured 
if otherwise sane people would only take 
the trouble to learn and observe the laws of 
health. The December 1933 Statistical Bulle- 
tin from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company states : 

We know how, for example, to get completely 
rid of typhoid fever. Yet, each year, over 4,000 
unnecessary deaths are caused by it and ten times 
that many cases still blot our record. Every child 
who dies of diphtheria is, in the present state of 
our knowledge, needlessly sacrificed. But even in 
1933, there were at least 4,000 such deaths and per- 
haps as many as 60,000 cases. 

Why not use the schools to disseminate 
this useful present-day knowledge about 
health? This would provide for a more gen- 
eral spread of good health as well as for 
greater enjoyment of life. 

Some years ago, I visited a school in 
which there was an active, interesting group 
enrolled in what was termed a gumption 
class. The pupils, all well along in their teens 
were studying how to do things with both 
head and hands. They were learning to mend 
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Curriculum of the Small High School 


furniture and other articles about the house. 
They were studying how to repair electrical 
equipment, how to make simple pieces of 
furniture for the home, and tools for the 
farm and shop. They were studying the use 
of and the making of simple home conveni- 
ences such as are seen in a few homes and 
so greatly needed in all homes to relieve the 
daily grind of the housekeeper who must 
still in most instances be the homemaker. 
The number of good homes from which 
some of the simplest conveniences have been 
missing all these years is appalling, even 
though they could have been supplied at al- 
most no expense if either member of the 
family had had a course in gumption or had 
had gumption enough to be handy about the 
house. 

One of the special needs of this day is the 
provision for a normal, natural development 
of better citizens. This country is rapidly be- 
coming divided into two camps, one of which 
is a rather youthful group of those opposed 
to organized society. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. The greatest single task 
before the schools today is that of joining 
with the homes and churches in an attempt 
to help young people develop a consideration 
for the other fellow. There is an alarming 
need for developing desirable citizenship 
habits and attitudes of young people of this 
day. 

Curricula rigidly organized from the 
adult point of view, in the early days, drove 
a great many youths from secondary schools. 
In that day, such a situation was not so 
calamitous. The community absorbed the un- 
schooled youths by putting them to work at 
common labor. There were plenty of jobs 
for all. Curricula rigidly organized today 
from the traditional point of view cannot 
drive children from school so early, and if 
they should be thus driven out there would 
be no place to go. Industry does not want 
them. Loafing could be their only calling, so 
society has decreed that they must remain 
in school. Since they have no choice in the 
matter, it is all the more important that 
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school authorities try to cater to their inter- 
ests. If we drive them too strenuously to the 
doing of set tasks in which they can see no 
reason, we may be driving them into open 
rebellion against the school which does the 
driving, against the home which sends them 
to school, and against all organized society. 

The schools must be so organized that 
they are places of happy, wholesome living 
in which delicate children grow into normal, 
natural human beings. If such provision is 
not made we may continue to expect even 
a worse growth of weeds than we are getting 
at present. The tone of response of the pupil 
to the school is of far greater importance 
than the getting of the ten problems in 
mathematics or the understanding of the in- 
tricacies of Browning. It is not implied that 
the one cannot be secured without the other. 
It should be clearly seen, however, that if 
the right sort of response cannot be secured 
along with the correct answers to all of the 
problems, the curriculum and teaching ought 
to be given a radical modification. We must 
get wholesome responses from children 
while they are children or we cannot expect 
wholesome responses when they are older. 

Too long we have considered as educated 
only those who have taken a certain number 
of traditionally approved courses in regular- 
ly organized schools and colleges. We ought 
to awake to the fact that that person is best 
educated who has learned how to collect in- 
formation in an impartial manner, who has 
learned how to assemble the figures and 
facts, and who can so organize and analyze 
the data that right conclusions are drawn, 
even though these conclusions cut straight 
across some of the most sacred and hoary of 
his former religious, political, and family 
traditions. When such a person can at the 
same time learn to live happily with those 
around him he has about approached the 
highest point of efficiency in citizenship. The 
curriculum of a small high school cught to 
be so organized that it contributes in the 
largest and best way to better health, happier 
living, and more normal citizenship. 








Organization of the Small High School 


J. Henry Highsmith 


Eprtor’s Note: The interest in the actual adminis- 
trative organization of the small high school is 
reflected in this article by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
director, Division of Instructional Service, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The leadership which Dr. Highsmith has 
provided has included work in the reorganization 
of the small high schools in Oklahoma and in oth- 
er States. This present article should challenge 
the thinking of principals and teachers in the small 
high school. R. E. L. 


T MUST BE ADMITTED at the outset that the 
I small high school has severe restrictions 
or limitations. However, we should not, for 
that reason, abandon it as hopeless or un- 
worthy of consideration. The majority of the 
high schools in this country are small schools 
with fewer than six teachers, and the only 
educational opportunity within reach of 
thousands of boys and girls is afforded by 
such a school. What sort of an educational 
chance is possible to the student who is 
forced to attend a small school? Admittedly 
it is not ideal, but real education has been 
characteristic of many small schools. 

There are three main factors in the admin- 
istration of a small school: (1) the curricu- 
lum; (2) the organization; (3) the daily 
schedule. 

I. Curriculum. It is more difficult to set 
up a curriculum for a small school than for 
a large one, and there is a decided limit to 
what can be offered. Whatever goes into the 
curriculum must go into the organization 
and the daily schedule. No subject should be 
included in the curriculum unless that same 
subject is included in the training and teach- 
ing load of one of the teachers, and it must be 
provided for in the daily schedule. 

What can be taught in a three-teacher high 
school? A three-teacher school is selected be- 
cause four years of high-school work cannot 
be given at all satisfactorily with fewer than 
three teachers and the number of pupils must 


be relatively large or the cost of instruction 
per pupil becomes excessive. Three teachers 
can teach an average of fifty to seventy-five 
pupils. 

What shall be offered in a three-teacher 
school? Manifestly, not very many subjects 
are possible, for there is a decided limit to 
what three teachers can teach, and the handi- 
caps of the small school cannot be overcome 
by alternation of subjects, as some persons 
seem to think. There is absolutely no remedy 
for most of the deficiencies of the small 
school, though many of its defects may be 
remedied. The following offerings for the 
four-year three-teacher high school are sug- 
gested : 


First Year Periods Credits 
English I 5 5 
Mathematics I: Arithmetic .5 5 5 

Algebra 55 
History: Citizenship 5 5 
Science I: General Science 7* 5 


Second Year 
English II 5 5 
Mathematics II: Composite Mathe- 
matics or General Business 


Training 5 5 
History II: Modern European or 

World History 5 5 
Science II: Biology 7* 5 


(Choice of history course to be offered will be 
determined by the school and not by the individ- 
ual pupil.) 


Third Year 
English III 5 5 
Latin I or French I 5 5 
History II: United States History 5 5 
Elective (One): 
Mathematics : Plane Geometry 5 5 


Science III: Physical Geography .5 
Commercial and In- 
dustrial Geography .5 7* 5 
(Either Latin I or French I may be offered in 
the school, and there is no election, therefore, by 
the pupil.) 
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Organization 
Fourth Year 
English IV 5 5 
Latin II or French II 5 5 
History IV: Elementary Eco- 
nomics .5 
Elementary Sociol- 
ogy .5 5 5 
Science IV: Physics 7* 5 


*If the recitation periods in science are forty-five 
minutes in length, there should be three regular recitation 
periods and two double periods for laboratory work. It is 
a better arrangement, perhaps, to have hour periods, in 
which case it is not necessary to have double periods for 
laboratory work. Furthermore, the hour period lends itself 
more satisfactorily to directed study, and, where agriculture 
and home economics are offered (in a four- or five-teacher 
school), the daily schedule can be arranged much more 
readily. 

It will be observed in this curriculum that 
there are only two units of one foreign lan- 
guage in the third and fourth years; that 
plane geometry is an elective; that Science 
III is geography—physical, commercial, and 
industrial (it might just as appropriately be 
called a social science) ; that in the fourth 
year elementary economics and sociology are 
offered and required; and that physics is a 
required subject. What is more educative 
than geography? It has infinitely more edu- 
cational value for most students than plane 
geometry or a foreign language. If objection 
is raised to physics, just consider the nature 
of the world in which the individual finds 
himself. This will apply also and with equal 
force to economics and sociology, in which 
we can do two things: (1) acquaint the stu- 
dent with these great fields of knowledge, in- 
troduce him to them so that he can pursue 
them later if he is sufficiently interested to 
do so. (2) Bring the student to develop right 
economical social attitudes, especially an at- 
titude of open-mindedness, towards the ques- 
tions which are bothering all the heads there 
are, the crowned and the uncrowned—the 
questions of money and of living together. 

In addition to whatever health instruction 
is given by the teacher in general science and 
biology, provision for health and physical 
education can be made in working out the 
daily schedule. Art and music may be taught 
incidentally if one of the teachers is able to 
teach one or both of these subjects. It is im- 
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possible, however, to give industrial arts, 
agriculture, and home economics in a three- 
teacher school. If there is any doubt about 
this last statement try to answer the question 
“Who will teach them?” Any formal guid- 
ance program will have to be taken care of 
in the homeroom period. 

II. Organization. The subjects found in 
the curriculum must be taken care of in the 
organization of the school. Every subject 
that goes into the curriculum must go into the 
organization by becoming a definite part of a 
teacher’s load. No teacher should teach in 
more than two fields, and these should rep- 
resent the fields of his specialization. 

The following organization is the most 


satisfactory : 

Teacher A Teacher B 
English I History I 
English II History II 
English III History III or IV 
English IV Mathematics I 


Latin I or French I Mathematics II 


Latin II or French IT 


Teacher C 
Science I 
Science II 
Science III or IV 
Mathematics III 


This means, of course, that one teacher 
should have specialized in English and Latin 
or French; one teacher in history and a sec- 
ond field; and one teacher in science and a 
second field. This makes a simple, workable 
organization. When the choice between Latin 
and French is indicated it means that the 
school offers one foreign language, either 
Latin or French, for two years, and the stu- 
dent takes the language which is offered in 
that particular school. When History III or 
IV is listed in the load of teacher B, it means 
that History III is taught one year to both 
third- and fourth-year pupils and the next 
year History IV is taught to the same two 
grades or groups. 

The same alternation is suggested in Sci- 
ence III or IV. Geography and physics are 
alternated in the third and fourth years. This 
means, in effect, that all third- and fourth- 
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year students are required to take both sub- 
jects. 

There are thus three jobs in a three-teacher 
school. Each job should be just as well de- 
fined, and the teacher should be just as well 
trained in a specific manner as in any other 
field of endeavor where a high order of work 
is required. 

On the basis of 16 units required for 
graduation the requirements will be as fol- 
lows : English 4; mathematics, 2 ; history, in- 
cluding citizenship, 4; science, including 
geography, 3; foreign language, 2; elec- 
tive, 1. 

The objections may be raised that too 
many of the subjects are required, that the 
student is not given sufficient latitude, and 
that the principle of election or selection is 
not properly recognized. Such objections im- 
mediately raise the question, “How much 
provision can be made for electives in a 
three-teacher school ?” 

There is very little difference between a 
three-teacher school and a four-teacher 
school without home economics, agriculture, 
and industrial arts. In a four-teacher school 
the first-year classes may have to be divided 
into two sections, in which case the organiza- 
tion will be affected somewhat and one of 
the teachers will have a lighter teaching load, 
thereby releasing more of his time for ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Both home economics and agriculture can 
be offered in a four-teacher school, in which 
case teacher A would have English and the 
foreign language; teacher B, history and a 
section of English; teacher C, mathematics 
and agriculture; and teacher D, home eco- 
nomics and Science II and IV. This, how- 
ever, is not a satisfactory set-up. 

A five-teacher school can offer an attrac- 
tive program with vocational agriculture and 
home economics. The curriculum is as fol- 
lows: 


First Year Periods Credits 
English I 5 5 
Mathematics I: Arithmetic .5 5 5 

Algebra 5 


History I: Modern European or 


World History 5 5 
Home Economics I or Agricul- 
ture I 10* 5 


Second Year 
English II 5 5 
Mathematics II: Composite Mathe- 
matics or General Business 


Training 5 5 
Science II: Biology 7* 5 
Home Economics II or Agricul- 

ture II 10* 5 

Third Year 
English III 5 5 
Latin I or French I 5 5 
or 
Agriculture III 10* 5 
History: United States 5 5 

Elective (one): 

Mathematics III: Plane Geometry 5 5 


Science III: Physical Geography .5 
Commercial and In- 
dustrial Geography .5 


=) 
ue 


Fourth Year 


English IV 5 5 
Elementary Economics .5 ‘ 


Elementary Sociology .5 4 
Science IV: Physics 7* 5 
Latin II or French II, or 5 5 
Agriculture IV 10* 5 
ORGANIZATION 
Teacher A Teacher C 

English I A Mathematics I (2 sec- 
English II tions) 

English III Mathematics II (2 sec- 
English IV tions) 


Mathematics III 
Science III or IV 
Teacher D 
Agriculture I and II 
Agriculture III and IV 
Shop and Field Projects 


Latin I or French I 
Latin II or French II 
Teacher B 
History 1 (2 sections) 
History III 
Elementary Economics 
Elementary Sociology 
English I B 
Teacher E 
Home Economics I 
Home Economics II 
Science II 


* If recitation periods are forty-five minutes in length, 
double periods are required in home economics and agri- 
culture. 


In a five-teacher school in an urban district 
a teacher of commercial education might be 
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employed to take the place of teacher D. It 
will be observed that general science is not 
offered in the first year. Home economics and 
agriculture will compensate for this loss. 
Civics or citizenship is not offered in the first 
year. The course in modern European his- 
tory or world history will afford the teacher 
an opportunity to correlate a considerable 
element of ctizenship with this subject. 
Pupils (boys) who take the four-year course 
in agriculture are not required to offer for- 
eign-language credits in meeting require- 
ments for graduation. Hour periods will ob- 
viate the necessity of having double periods 
in laboratory work in science, agriculture, 
and home economics, and greatly facilitate 
the making of a satisfactory daily schedule. 

III. Daily schedule. Space does not permit 
the presentation of a corresponding daily 
schedule, though it is a very important phase 
of the operation of any school. Much valu- 
able time has been wasted by teachers and 
pupils because the principal was not skillful 
in schedule making. The writer knows a city 
school that, two years ago, ran for a month 
without a definite schedule because the prin- 
cipal failed to secure the necessary informa- 
tion about the classification of his pupils be- 
fore the previous term closed. There are 
many theoretical principles of schedule mak- 
ing which cannot be applied in a small school 
and are applied partially or with great diffi- 
culty in a large school. However, this much 
may be said: Whatever goes into the curricu- 
lum, and into the organization, must also go 
into the daily schedule. 
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In the monograph of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education entitled The 
Smaller Secondary Schools,’ we find the 
following statement : 


Comparison of recent statistics with those of ap- 
proximately a decade ago indicate little change in 
the general features of the rural high-school cur- 
riculum, In a minor way, however, encouraging 
changes seem to be taking place. Latin and other 
foreign languages have apparently decreased in im- 
portance as required subjects ; mathematics has lost 
some ground as a common requirement for all pu- 
pils; ancient history and certain special courses in 
history, such as English history, have somewhat 
declined in importance. Such social studies as com- 
munity civics and courses dealing with social and 
economic problems and general science as an intro- 
ductory course in science have gained in frequency 
in the rural high-school curriculum. Practical arts, 
other than manual training, and agriculture and 
homemaking have become more common in pro- 
grams of studies. Commercial subjects are receiv- 
ing much emphasis. 


The small high school is controlled to a 
large extent by tradition. It suffers also the 
handicap of size, restrictions inevitably im- 
posed by a limited curriculum and a limited 
number of teachers and pupils. A significant 
service, however, is being rendered by it and 
secondary schoolmen are constantly on the 
alert to make the small high school an in- 
creasingly large and potent factor in train- 
ing boys and girls for effective citizenship in 
a changing democracy and a changing civili- 
zation. 


1 Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and Brammell, op. cit., pp. 109- 
110 








Curriculum for the Three-Teacher, 
Six-Year High School 


Knute O. Broady 


Eprtor’s Note: Attempts to enrich the curriculum 
and the procedures in the small high school have 
been contributed frequently by Dr. Knute O. 
Broady, professor of school administration, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The following article is an 
excellent example of the leadership which Dr. 
Broady and his co-workers at the University of 
Nebraska have contributed to the recent develop- 
ment of the small high school. R. E. L. 


HE PLANNING Of a curriculum for the 
T three-teacher, six-year high school mer- 
its consideration for several reasons: First, 
many of the high schools of this size must 
continue their existence if pupils in the lo- 
calities served are to receive any secondary 
education at all; second, high schools em- 
ploying as few as three teachers are quite 
largely neglected in educational literature ; 
third, in the three-teacher high school we 
have an opportunity to observe to best ad- 
vantage the operation of techniques that 
make possible curriculum enrichment in any 
small secondary school. 

The following is the basic curriculum pro- 
posed for the three-teacher, six-year high 
school (because of the limitations of space 
it is presented without supporting evid- 
ence) : 

1. English—six years 
2. Social sciences, including a course in orien- 
tation and guidance and in junior business 
training—six years 
. Health and physical education—six years 
. Natural sciences—five years 
. Music—six years 
. Art—six years 
Homemaking—four years 
Shop—four years 
. Mathematics—three years 
. Corrective work in the tool subjects for 
those who need it—so long as they need it 


SCMONAMNAW 


— 


If acurriculum as rich as the one just pre- 
sented is to be made available to the small 


high school, techniques must be employed 
which utilize the teacher time available with 
the greatest effectiveness possible and which 
also entail little increase in cost. Techniques 
meeting these requirements are: first, more 
effective schedule building ; and second, indi- 
vidualization of subject matter. The latter 
makes possible combination of classes and 
the use of supervised correspondence study. 

Efficiency in schedule building is achieved 
in the main through subject alternation by 
years, by semesters, and by days in the week. 
Alternation makes possible the addition of 
subjects without increasing the number of 
teachers employed, for the simple reason that 
two subjects may be offered on alternate 
years, semesters, or days with the same 
teacher time that is required to offer one 
subject without alternation. Alternation by 
semesters and by days in the week is advis- 
able for certain subjects for the reason that 
school periods must generally be uniform in 
length because of the exigencies of schedule 
making, even though the amount of time de- 
voted to some subjects should be less than 
the amount of time devoted to other sub- 
jects. 

THE CLASS SCHEDULE 

Table I presents a schedule that incorpo- 
rates the subjects suggested as making up a 
desirable program. This table also illustrates 
the operation of the techniques which lead 
to effective utilization of teacher time. Suit- 
able synchronization of the grade- and high- 
school program is a matter that received 
consideration in the preparation of this 
schedule. It seems most important that high- 
school and elementary-school children be 
ready to start home together at four o’clock. 
A few small children will have to come with 
their older brothers and sisters who are in 
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TaBLe I 
Schedule for a Three-Teacher, Six-Year High School 


































































































: Ti Teacher I 
Year sme (Superintendent) Teacher II Teacher III 
EVEN | 8.30- 9.25 Science I (9-10)* English ITI (11-12) Social Science A (7-8) 
9.25-10.20 Science IT (11-12) English I (9-10) Mathematics A-B (7-8) 
10.20-11.15 Health and PEA Homemaking I-II (9-10)} English A (7-8) 
TTh (Boys 7-8) 
Health and PEI 
MWF (Boys 9-12) 
11.15-12.10 Shop I-II (9-10) Health and PEA Social Science IV (11-12) 
TTh (Girls 7-8) 
Health and PEI 
MWF (Girls 9-12) 
1.00— 2.00** | (ist term) Shop A-B (ist term) Homemaking | Social Science I-II (9-10) 
(7-8) A-B (7-8) 
(2d term) Science A (7-8) 
: Music A TTh (7-9) 
2.00- 3.00 Cc tive Work (All 
orrective Work (All) | Music I MWF (10-12) 
Art I-II TTh (10-12) 
Art A-B MWF (7-9) 
3.00— 4.00 Intramural Sports (All | Intramural Sports (All Clubs (All) 
Girls) Boys) 
ODD | Same Mathematics I (9-10) English IV (11-12) Social Science B (7-8) 
Science ITI (11-12) English II (9-10) Mathematics A-B (7-8) 
Health and PE B Homemaking I-II (9-10) | English B (7-8) 
as TTh (Boys 7-8) 
Health and PE IT 
MWFE (Boys 9-12) 
Shop I-II (9-10) Health and PE B Social Science III (11-12) 
above TTh (Girls 7-8) 
Health and PE II 
MWF (Girls 9-12) 








(ist term) Shop A-B 
(7-8) 


(1st term) Homemaking 
A-B (7-8) 


Social Science I-IT (9-10) 























(2d term) Science B (7-8) 
Corrective Work (All) Music B TTh (7-9) 
Music II MWF (10-12) 
Art I-II TTh (10-12) 
Art A-B MWF (7-9) 
Intramural Sports (All | Intramural Sports (All Clubs (All) 
Boys) Girls) 





* Grades enrolled in the subject. 
** Time may be provided for a fifteen-minute assembly by shortening each afternoon period five minutes. 
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high school, or perhaps come by bus, a half 
hour before their classes begin. This half 
hour can be spent at play or in some other 
worth-while way. The ten-minute interval 
between the dismissal of elementary-school 
pupils, if they are out by twelve o’clock, and 
the dismissal of high-school pupils should 
cause no inconvenience. 

Inspection will show that the teaching 
loads of the three instructors are heavy from 
the standpoint both of number of classes and 
of number of preparations daily. Teacher I 
instructs twenty-two and a half classes a 
week in three fields the first year and in four 
fields the second year. Teacher II instructs 
twenty-seven classes a week in four fields 
both years. Teacher III instructs thirty-five 
classes (ten of them thirty-minute classes) 
a week in five fields both years. But there 
are two redeeming factors in the situation: 
First, intramural sports and clubs in most 
schools are classed as extracurricular activi- 
ties and come after school. In this schedule 
they are over by four o’clock. Teachers are, 
therefore, free at that time to begin prepara- 
tion of the next day’s work, thereby giving 
them the evening for leisure. In the second 
place, it is assumed that individualized ma- 
terial, developed in such a way as to be prac- 
tically self-administering, is to be made 
available in most of the subjects. More will 
be said of that later. 

No specific provision is made for study- 
hall supervision. By providing glass parti- 
tions between rooms the teacher in charge of 
a regular class can see that order is main- 
tained in the room used as a study hall dur- 
ing the same period. The schedule shows 
that during a number of periods all the pu- 
pils are in class. Because of the length of the 
periods most of the studying is done in the 
classroom, 

Alternation by years is employed in the 
case of English A and B (7-8), English I 
and II (9-10), English III and IV (11-12), 
Science I and Mathematics I (9-10), Science 
II and Science III (11-12), Social Science 
A and B (7-8), and Natural Science A and 
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B (7-8). Alternation by semesters is pro- 
vided for by following Homemaking A-B 
and Shop A-B with Science A one year and 
Science B the next year. Alternation by days 
in the week is used in the case of music, art, 
corrective work, health and physical educa- 
tion, intramural sports, and clubs. Alterna- 
tion by years is used only when it seems that 
pupils will not be seriously handicapped by 
having a two-year span of work presented 
in reverse order every other year. Alterna- 
tion by semesters is used with homemaking, 
shop, and elementary science for the simple 
reason that it seems better to offer these 
courses every day in the week for one semes- 
ter than to offer them on certain days in the 
week for a whole year. Alternation by days 
in the week is used when it seems inadvisable 
to give a period daily to the activity. 


COMBINATION OF CLASSES 


Important as alternation is, individual- 
ization plays a more important réle. In the 
first place, it makes possible combinations 
of classes, which we shall define as the plac- 
ing of two or more classes under one teacher 
during the same period. It is presumed that 
the pupils will work individually most of 
the time. The members of each of the classes 
are to be brought together, however, for the 
phases of the learning process in which they 
can most profitably work as a group. This 
will usually occur when a new unit is being 
introduced, when final organization of the 
materials of the unit is in order, or when 
pupils have original contributions to present 
to the other members of their group. Since 
the teacher has two (there may be more) 
distinct class groups working under him all 
the time the individual material used must 
be practically self-administering. Tests 
and keys should be provided. The pupil 
should be motivated and directed at every 
step by the material itself. 

The combinations shown in Table I are: 
Homemaking A-B and I-II; Shop A-B and 
I-II; Mathematics A-B; Art A-B and I-II; 
and Social Science I-II. Since these subjects 
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are taught in combined classes the work will 
always be offered in direct sequence; that 
is, the first year’s work will always be given 
first. Moreover, because of individualization 
within the group, individual progress will be 
encouraged. 

The combinations shown by no means ex- 
haust the full possibilities of this enriching 
technique. Provided the teacher has the 
proper qualifications, the size of enrollment 
permits, and the room is adaptable to effi- 
cient teaching of the combination contem- 
plated, other classes shown in the schedule 
may be grouped under one teacher during 
a given period. Combination has a wide field 
of usefulness as a plan by which a few pu- 
pils, perhaps only one, who should enroll 
for a subject not included in the regular 
schedule may take that subject under a 
teacher at a period when he is scheduled for 
another somewhat related course. It must 
be borne in mind, though, that first-rate in- 
dividualization of the instructional materials 
is a prerequisite to successful operation of 
the plan. 

Valuable as locally administered indi- 
vidualized material is in adding to the num- 
ber of subjects available and otherwise en- 
riching the curriculum of the small high 
school, there is a practical limit to the num- 
ber of subjects that regularly employed in- 
structors may teach. Consequently, super- 
vised correspondence study, which is possible 
also because of individualization, is being de- 
veloped as a supplementary enriching tech- 
nique which will make it possible for a high 
school to offer a practically unlimited number 
of courses no matter how small the staff. Su- 
pervised correspondence study differs from 
locally administered individual instruction, 
first, in that the materials furnished make 
the courses even more nearly self-adminis- 
tering than in the case of the regular indi- 
vidualized material. Even laboratory sup- 
plies will be made available as needed by 
the agency that supplies the lessons. Super- 
vised correspondence study differs from lo- 
cally administered individual instruction in 
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a second respect in that the pupils’ papers 
are graded and mastery is tested (except in 
the case of practice tests) by an extension 
division or State department rather than by 
the high-school instructor. In the high school 
one or more regularly employed teachers 
must be appointed to supervise the corre- 
spondence-study students. Successful super- 
vision does not depend upon any special 
training of the supervisor in the subject 
matter of the courses which he is overseeing, 
but it does depend upon his broad under- 
standing and sincere appreciation of what 
the course is attempting to achieve. 

It is to supervised correspondence study 
that we turn for the wide array of electives 
which should be chosen by the high-school 
pupils under guidance in order that their 
great diversification of interests and of pos- 
sible lines of vocational preparation may be 
taken into account. It is probable that ap- 
proximately from one fourth to one eighth 
of the time of most of the pupils should be 
devoted to these vocational and avocational 
fields. The remaining time will be given to 
the basic curriculum presented in Table I. 
What the courses offered by supervised cor- 
respondence study are will be determined by 
a careful investigation of pupil interests and 
needs. Hence, courses to be taught in this 
manner do not appear in Table I. 

It is evident that the feasibility of the pro- 
gram suggested for the three-teacher, six- 
year high school depends upon the extent 
to which individualized materials, to be used 
both by local instructors and in carrying on 
supervised correspondence study, may be se- 
cured. If such material cannot be made 
available the school must revert to a sched- 
ule that offers work in fewer fields. Codp- 
erative effort between some State agency 
and the local community is thus seen to be 
essential to the attainment of high curricu- 
lum standards. If the needed codperation is 
obtained the small high school may take its 
place with other institutions which present 
themselves as worthy of being called second- 
ary schools. 





Littleburg Solves for “X” in the 


Extracurricular Program 
S. Joe Williams 


Epitor’s Note: This interesting and suggestive 
example of student activities in a small high school 
is contributed from present field practices by Mr. 
S. Joe Williams, superintendent of Duenweg Con- 
solidated Schools, Duenweg, Missouri. The pic- 
ture of rich development of student activities for 
all boys and girls in the small high school ts 
encouraging to all workers in this field. R. E. L. 


ODERN EDUCATORS, more especially sec- 
M ondary-school administrators, are rap- 
idly being converted to the belief that one of 
the most important departments of their en- 
tire school program is that which we are 
wont to call the extracurricular activities. 
There is perhaps no other place in the whole 
school calendar which offers such an excel- 
lent opportunity for teaching applied citizen- 
ship. These activities are coming to be looked 
upon as the “salt of the earth” which is to 
flavor the entire diet of secondary education. 
Yet, in spite of their growing importance, 
many administrators, especially in the small- 
er schools, are at a loss to know what to do 
about them. Indefinite aims, obscure out- 
comes, and vacillating procedures are intro- 
ducing an unknown, an 2, into the problem. 

This article is an attempt to show how one 
small town labored diligently upon the prob- 
lem ; and how it is beginning at last to feel 
that the situation is possible of at least par- 
tial solution. The pian is not offered as a 
model—far from it. It might not function in 
any other place; perhaps the writer is over- 
optimistic in thinking it is working in Little- 
burg. The exigencies of local factors, the 
individuality of the faculty, the number and 
character of the pupils enrolled all join to 
make any set plan impracticable. Thus, no 
plan, even for Littleburg, springs, like 
Aphrodite, full-fledged from the forehead 
of some intellectual god. Nor is a plan con- 


ceived yesterday in high-flown ideals; born 
today of some administrative genius ; and es- 
corted full grown and proficient into the 
council of school procedure tomorrow. Each 
program must fit the community ; it must be 
an adaptation to the personality of the facul- 
ty and the students; and it must be the re- 
sult of a gradual growth from small begin- 
nings to larger profits. 

Since the writer has assumed that the 
difficulty with a program of this kind lies in 
faulty procedure, aims, and outcomes, the 
subject will be discussed under these heads. 

It seems that the matter of procedure is of 
prime importance. Even without definite 
aims and well-conceived outcomes, a smooth 
functioning plan of procedure will accom- 
plish some things by the very nature of its 
proceeding. No matter how ideally the aims 
may be conceived or how plainly the out- 
comes may be indicated, a system of pro- 
cedure which bogs down at every trial point, 
or which falls apart at every rough place in 
the road, will get the rider no place. What 
we need is a sturdy cart of procedure built 
from the timbers of well-seasoned experi- 
ence ; it needs must be pulled by the motivat- 
ing force of definite and worthy aims; it 
must be guided by easily discernible out- 
comes. Such a conveyance will take the rider 
a long way towards the land of realization. 

There is a well-known law of physics that 
the firmest and most unshaking base rests on 
three points. In compliance with this law, the 
procedure in extracurricular activities of 
Littleburg is based on three salient features: 
(1) a division of the school into small 
groups; (2) a system of sought-after merit 
points; (3) a smoothly functioning student 
council, 

The entire program is built around the 
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group. At every turn and in every corner 
of the plan one comes face to face with it. 
One cannot escape the group; it permeates 
the school. The enrollment of Littleburg 
High School is approximately sixty girls and 
forty boys. These pupils are divided into ten 
equal groups, six for girls and four for boys. 
This arrangement permits of individual par- 
ticipation in every activity; no one need be 
lost in numbers. On the second day of 
school, the pupils meet in assembly and, 
after a short program in which the new 
faculty members are introduced and the new 
freshmen are inducted into the student body, 
the group leaders are elected. 

It is worthy of note that after these four 
years, the cases are rare indeed where a per- 
son is chosen group leader for a superficial 
popularity. The pupils realize that such 
popularity is but the froth on the glass of 
respect. They are quite careful to have the 
real leaders of the school elected to the 
group leaderships. These leaders are then 
furnished lists of the pupils enrolled, and 
later in the week they meet with the super- 
intendent to divide the school. 

Chance determines the first choice, but 
thereafter each leader chooses in turn. Every 
effort is made to get well-balanced groups 
so that future competition may be close and 
interesting. Group leaders must bear in mind 
when selecting their groups that they must 
have some athletes, some scholars, and some 
performers. The intergroup activities em- 
brace these fields. 

A group esprit de corps is fostered and 
every effort is made to build up a healthy 
group rivalry. The group becomes the 
scholastic family for the pupil and he is 
taught to feel a loyalty for it second only to 
his loyalty to the school. Group contests be- 
come varied and group competition becomes 
keen. There is hardly an activity of the 
school which does not lend itself to this plan. 
Every year the field broadens. This year, for 
the first time, school marks and attendance 
have been introduced as a matter of group 
competition. There is a surprising amount of 
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school activity which becomes grist for the 
mill of intergroup rivalry, and when placed 
on this basis school activities are stimulated 
by an added interest which seems impossible 
to attain in other and more prosaic ways. 

Here is a list of intergroup activities for 
one year at Littleburg, and it must be re- 
membered that each of these means two 
tournaments, since for every boys’ contest 
there is a concurrent girls’ activity: two 
playground baseball tournaments—one in the 
fall and another in the spring; two basket- 
ball tournaments—one before and one after 
the regular basketball season; a volley-ball 
tournament ; a pinball tournament ; a soccer- 
ball tournament ; two assembly stunt days in 
which each group staged a stunt in compe- 
tition with other groups; a spelling match ; 
a ciphering match; a Bible-reading contest 
as a preliminary to which each pupil in 
school read from memory at least ten verses 
of Scripture; a debate tournament ; a decla- 
mation contest ; a short-story contest ; an as- 
sembly program ; a spring field day ; a quar- 
terly contest in grades and attendance. The 
writer sees no reason why an administrator 
should not use any part of this program 
which may fit his particular situation. One 
has but to make the program interesting and 
the reward significant to have a gratifying 
response. 

This leads the writer to the second salient 
point in the foundation of Littleburg’s extra- 
curricular program—the question of merit 
points. The system of merit points is quite 
elaborate but is clearly understood by the 
students. These points are given for service 
to the school and to the group as well as for 
individual performance, such as scholarship 
and perfect attendance. For instance, the 
group representative in any event gets 100 
points, while each member of a group win- 
ning a contest gets 25 points. Again an effort 
is made to encourage a group morale, since 
the success of a member means returns for 
every member of the group. 

The superintendent is ever mindful of the 
fact that to be effective merit points must be 
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sought after. The value of anything to a 
person is the value which he himself places 
upon it. So much publicity is given to the 
winning of merit points, and so much subtle 
propaganda is disseminated as to their value, 
that in Littleburg they become a matter of 
vast importance. The high merit-point win- 
ner for a quarter gets as much, or more, 
favorable comment as does the high-ranking 
scholar. At commencement time, the vale- 
dictorian must share honors with the merit- 
point winner. No amount of personal urging 
or pushing can hope to accomplish what the 
bestowal of a few merit points will do with- 
out effort. Merit points are the springs which 
motivate the whole plan and the power 
which keep the wheels moving. 

Behind the scenes of the production will 
be found the student council, composed of 
two representatives from each class and a 
president eiected at large from the student 
body. This council is divided into commit- 
tees, each of which has definite work to do 
and does it. There is, for instance, an inter- 
group contest committee composed of one 
girl and one boy. They attend to all the de- 
tails of intergroup activities. There is a com- 
mittee on public safety, which handles fire 
drills and other safety measures. Still an- 
other committee has charge of the merit- 
point system and manages it. From the time 
of the inaugural ceremony, the second Fri- 
day of the school term, until its end, the stu- 
dent council is a working body, functioning 
smoothly and eliminating friction. The 
writer must not refrain from observing that 
the success of the entire plan depends upon 
careful and almost prayerful supervision— 
supervision that is encouraging without be- 
ing meddlesome; directing without being 
dictatorial. 

The aims of the program are easily stated. 
They are: (1) every child must take part in 
every activity; (2) each group leader and 
each child must assume all the responsibility 
which he is capable of carrying; (3) the ac- 
tivities must contribute to the knowledge and 
development of the pupil. 


In the athletic tournaments, every child, 
unless actually physically unfit, plays in every 
contest for a part of the playing time. The 
field day will serve to illustrate this more 
clearly. Twelve events are scheduled for 
girls and twelve for boys. They are selected 
to give variety to the program and to fur- 
nish each child with some activity in which 
he can compete with some hope of winning. 
Even the most anaemic girl can take part in 
an event which requires merely that she bal- 
ance herself on a balancing bar or walk 
across it with a book on her head. The most 
undernourished boy in school can throw a 
twelve-inch playground ball thirty feet at a 
target. Include with these a number of more 
difficult events, such as running and jump- 
ing, and one has a well-balanced program 
which will interest every child in school. In 
the literary contests, every child of the group 
competes with the other members of his 
group to determine who shall represent that 
group in the intergroup contest. Thus every 
child gets the benefit of actual competition 
in every one of the activities. 

The group leader is responsible for the 
conduct of the group. He is the leader. How- 
ever, much time is spent in training leaders 
to the idea that the group is a small democ- 
racy in which every member should have a 
voice. Each pupil is taught to feel that the 
success of the group depends in the main 
upon his individual performance in each 
activity. He is for the group, and the group 
is for him. 

Little need be said for the third aim other 
than the mere statement of it. In a town the 
size of Littleburg, there is little in the way 
of entertainment outside of the school. The 
administration feels an obligation to furnish 
the town and the school with social and en- 
tertaining contacts. The object is to furnish 
these contacts in a vehicle which will con- 
tribute to the development of the child. 

The outcomes of education will always be, 
to a greater or less degree, darkened with 
doubt. Time alone will tell whether or not 
our educational procedure is sound, and time 
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alone will mark the outcomes of any extra- 
curricular program. The administration of 
Littleburg High School hopes for the fol- 
lowing eventualities: greater responsibility 
which pupils are able to assume; increased 
interest in affairs of government; greater 
ability to codperate with the groups in which 
they find themselves ; and corresponding im- 
provement in school and life citizenship. 
The only proof that these aims will be the 
outcomes is to be found in specific cases 
where they have seemed to show themselves. 
One case in point will serve to illustrate. The 
intergroup committee of the student council 
arranged with the group leaders a soccer- 
ball tournament to be played by the boys at 
noons. They met to arrange the drawings 
and the bracketings. The student council 
representative provided officials. It is worthy 
of note that these officials were students of 
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the school. Six games were played, and so 
closely were they contested that rarely was 
there a difference of more than three points 
in the score. At the end of the tournament, 
the student-council representative and the 
group leaders reported to the superintendent 
on the conduct of the tournament. They 
were unanimous in their report that not a 
single unseemly protest had been made 
about the decisions of the officials; that the 
best of sportsmanship had been displayed 
throughout ; that not a semblance of ungen- 
tlemanly conduct had been in evidence ; that 
not a boy had been unjustly criticized, or, as 
the boys put it, “bawled out.” It must be 
borne in mind that no teacher was near these 
boys, either in planning the tournament or at 
any of the games. It was a student-conducted 
affair from origination to final whistle. Are 
the outcomes justifiable? 





Principals... 


—who are satisfied that foreign 
languages can be taught only by 
the “old-tried-and-true” methods 
will not care to see copies of 


Laboratory Manuals in First 
Year French by Bessie J. 
Wolfner and Dorothy Emery, 
vol. 1, xi-120 pp., price 65c; 
vol. 2, xi-80 pp., price 50c. 


These manuals are liberally pro- 
gressive, intended for efficient, and 
up-to-date schools. 


The laboratory method is used, en- 





INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


abling each pupil to learn at the 
rate best suited to him. The slow 
child does not impede the more 
rapid progress of others. Periodic 
tests check on the thoroughness of 
work done to that date. 

When the pupil is allowed to set 
his own rate of progress he cannot 
fail to learn forcibly the valuable 
lesson that systematic habits alone 
make for accomplishment. 

Send for examination copies to- 
day—and supply the names and ad- 
dresses of your French instructors. 














Study Habits for High-School Pupils 


J. W. Diefendorf 


Eprtor’s Note: The author of this practical article 
on the establishment of better study habits in the 
small high schools is Dr. J. W. Diefendorf, pro- 
fessor of education, University of New Mexico. 
This helpful contribution to procedures in the 
small high school arises directly from the actual 
field experiences of Professor Diefendorf. 


R. E. L. 


T HAS SEEMED to the writer that the litera- 
I ture on study habits has been somewhat 
bewildering to the average pupil and to the 
average teacher. The teacher is ordinarily 
quite ready to admit that our present situa- 
tion is far from commendable and that some- 
thing should be done to improve it, but he 
does not know what ought to be done or 
just how to go about it. His situation be- 
comes very serious when a new superinten- 
dent announces that a program of super- 
vised study is to be undertaken when school 
opens the following September, It is not the 
purpose, however, to discuss what should be 
done under a formal program of “super- 
vised study”; rather, it is of interest to see 
what can be done in small high schools with 
a very informal program. 

The small high school offers an excellent 
opportunity for improvement in study habits 
—not because the study habits in small high 
schools are worse than those in larger 
schools, but because the smaller number of 
pupils facilitates that intimate pupil-teacher 
contact so necessary to success. The larger 
the high school the greater the dependence 
that must necessarily be placed upon the 
machinery of organization—hence, the num- 
ber of “plans” which so confuse the average 
teacher and which he is so apt to consider a 
necessary part of the program. In fact, en- 
tirely too much dependence is often placed 
upon machinery which, it if is functioning 
without too much friction, gives an impres- 
sion that the program is a success. The 


writer believes that much of this detail 
is unnecessary, that it often obscures the 
real purpose, and that much more can be ac- 
complished by emphasizing a few simple 
things that can be carried out without 
elaborate machinery and which are easily 
within the powers of the average class- 
room teacher. These fundamentals are more 
easily realized in a small high school because 
of the personal knowledge regarding the in- 
dividual pupil possessed by each teacher. 

Contacts with many teachers in small high 
schools have revealed a somewhat common 
opinion among such teachers that the size 
of the school and the small amount of equip- 
ment which they possess make it impossible 
for them to attempt a satisfactory program 
for the improvement of study habits. There 
is also the fear, well grounded in many 
cases, that the community will object to any 
innovations in school procedures. As long 
as the tenure of teachers is subject in large 
measure to the whims and caprices of in- 
dividuals in the community the teacher can- 
not be blamed for withholding support from 
a program that some citizens in the com- 
munity do not understand. 

It seems, then, that there are three major 
reasons for the reluctance of small school 
systems to undertake a program for which 
the need is so generally admitted: first, the 
number of suggestions as to procedure are 
bewildering to the average teacher; second, 
there is a general opinion that the require- 
ments as measured by the size of the staff 
and the amount of equipment exceed those 
characteristic of the small school ; third, there 
undoubtedly is a fear of unfavorable com- 
munity reaction. 

In spite of all that has been said above, we 
have made considerable progress. A note of 
encouragement is sounded by the recent re- 
port of the National Survey of Secondary 
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Education. According to this report,’ 67.2 
per cent of the unselected schools report- 
ing and 84.7 per cent of selected schools re- 
porting made frequent or constant use of 
supervised study. Eleven phases of method- 
ology were considered in this report, which 
shows that supervised study is used much 
more widely than any other phase with the 
exception of “use of library in classroom 
work,” which is being used frequently or 
constantly by 76.8 per cent of unselected 
schools. In discussing the group of un- 
selected school, the authors say: “On the 
other hand, it is probable that the schools 
are in a sense selected and show a some- 
what more favorable condition than actual- 
ly exists in the run of schools, since the re- 
plies represent slightly less than two fifths 
of the schools to which forms were sent and 
since it is probable that a greater propor- 
tion of the better than of the poorer schools 
would tend to reply.”*? No doubt this is 
true. Even so, there is cause for gratifica- 
tion. This feeling is intensified by reference 
to Table 66 in the monograph which shows 
that more schools report “unusually suc- 
cessful use” of supervised study than of any 
other method of instruction. The percent- 
ages are 30.9 and 52.0 for unselected and 
selected schools, respectively. That these 
percentages are not greater is no doubt due 
to the faddish introduction of this method 
to bewildered and to unprepared teachers 
and pupils. Such introductions are almost 
sure to lead to mechanistic and unsuccessful 
efforts. It is against such ill-considered 
changes that we must constantly be on 
guard. 

One wonders, too, to what extent the “un- 
usually successful use” of supervised study 
represents actual improvement in pupil 
study habits, and to what extent it repre- 
sents a general impression caused by 
smoothly operating machinery. It is, for 
example, possible to reduce the percentage 





1E. N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Bram- 
mell, op. cit., p. 127. 
2 Ibid. 


of pupil failures under a program of super- 
vised study because of the help which can 
be given during the period set aside for that 
purpose and because the system practically 
guarantees that each pupil will give some at- 
tention to each of his courses at appropriate 
times. The habit of studying a subject at a 
definite time is the only one necessarily em- 
phasized and this arrangement often fails 
of emphasis because teachers allow subjects 
to be studied other than the one in which 
they instruct and in which the pupils have 
just received an assignment. The real goal, 
the development of independent effective 
study habits, may not have been considered 
or, if considered, may have been obscured 
by the desire to reduce the percentage of 
failures. 

With these considerations in mind the 
writer decided recently to make the super- 
vision of study the central thought of his 
annual school-visitation program. In the case 
of each school, the first step was to secure 
some local information which could later be 
used to illustrate the discussion of the prob- 
lem. First, the study halls were visited for 
the purpose of determining the ability of 
the pupils to give sustained application to 
their assigned work. After a few minutes 
of general observation two pupils were 
selected at random for record. The pupils 
were not, of course, observed simultaneous- 
ly. The record was kept by recording alter- 
nate changes from application to distraction 
on the Chicago Sustained Application Pro- 
file Sheet. Later, information from which 
interest graphs could be prepared was ob- 
tained by visiting (also at random) various 
classrooms while recitations were in prog- 
ress. It is with the first that we are inter- 
ested just now. 

Soon after entering the building the 
superintendent and principal were asked 
about the possibility of a general discussion 
with the teachers at an informal meeting to 
be held at the close of the day. In each case 
this request was granted and the two types 
of information gathered during the day were 
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presented with appropriate explanations. In 
each school the observer was fortunate 
enough to have selected one of the prob- 
lem cases for observation, and the descrip- 
tion of this pupil with the profile sheets as 
the only guide was sufficiently accurate to 
command the interest and attention of the 
staff. With this as a starting point an at- 
tempt was made to show that improvement 
in pupil study habits is a possibility for the 
staff of a small school or for individual 
teachers without any particular equipment 
and with no formal machinery. 

After calling attention to the large num- 
ber of good study habits listed by various 
authors, seven were selected for emphasis 
and the group were given a mnemonic by 
which to remember them. This mnemonic 
was “Only the master pupil practises ap- 
plication readily,” the initial letters standing 
for outline, time, mastery, purpose, place, 
application, and reading, respectively. These 
were explained as follows: For effective 
study it is necessary that one understand 
how to make serviceable outlines; that he 
budget his time and that he form the habit 
of studying each subject at the time assigned 
to it; that he be guided in his study by the 
ideal of mastery—half learning should have 
no place in his life; that he study with a 
worth-while purpose in mind; that he estab- 
lish the habit of studying in a certain place 
where study accessories are available ; that he 
strive to give sustained application until the 
objective is attained, and that he learn to 
read effectively. The seventh item in this 
list is the only one that would call for any 
particular preparation on the part of the 
teacher. It is rather technical and is so im- 
portant to pupil success that it should prob- 
ably be delegated to some one member of 
the staff who is willing to assume responsi- 
bility for the student body in this respect. 

The interest which this discussion aroused 
is shown by the fact that after these sug- 


gestions had been presented to his faculty 
one superintendent insisted that they be re- 
peated to his student body the next day. 
This necessitated spending another day in 
the school but the attention and enthusiasm 
with which they were received by the pupils 
compensated for the extra time. In fact, they 
requested additional help of their own voli- 
tion. In answer to this request an inter- 
ested member of the staff undertook the 
responsibility with gratifying results. He re- 
ports that profile studies of one pupil shows 
percentages of sustained application as fol- 
lows: first observation, 30; second, 54.8; 
third, 71.5; fourth, 79.1; fifth, 83.3. Con- 
cerning this pupil, he adds: “At the end of 
the first semester of this year he made an 
average of 79, the highest average he has 
ever made, and for the first time in his high- 
school life did not fail a subject.’ 

An enthusiastic response was met with in 
each school where the problem was dis- 
cussed in this manner. In answer to ques- 
tions that were asked, it was pointed out 
that the individual teacher can assist pupils 
singly or in groups to develop these study 
habits whether working alone or codpera- 
tively with other teachers, when either a 
forty-minute or a lengthened period is in 
use, with much or little library equipment, 
and with or without a formal program of 
supervised study. Much of the doubt and 
uncertainty with which these teachers had 
previously viewed the problem seemed to 
disappear. The eagerness with which they 
indicated their intention to undertake im- 
provements in one or more of the aspects 
suggested led to the conviction that a gen- 
eral presentation of these few fundamentals 
would soon result in an enthusiastic attack 
on the problems of improving study habits 
of pupils in our small high schools. 





* Paul H. Deaton, An Experiment with a How-To- 
Study Course, unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Scuthern California, 1933. 
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High Schools as Community 


Educational Centers 
L. R. Johnston 


Epitor’s Note: This interesting article regarding 
the opportunity of the small high school to func- 
tion as a community center is presented by Mr. 
L. R. Johnston, principal of the Hawthorne High 
School, Hawthorne, New Jersey. Before coming 
to Hawthorne, Mr. Johnston had several years of 
very successful experience as the principal of the 
high school at High Point, North Carolina. The 
general picture which this article gives the reader 
is in line with recent trends and probable future 
development of the small high school. R. E. L. 


T SEEMS PROBABLE that the next decade in 

American public education will witness 
the transformation of the high school into 
an educational center for the entire com- 
munity. The need is pressing, and the de- 
mand that our enormous investment in pub- 
lic high schools be utilized for the best in- 
terests of the whole community will in all 
probability become more and more pro- 
nounced. The old saying that “you cannot 
teach an old dog new tricks” is rapidly los- 
ing its significance in the light of our new 
knowledge. The light has been directed not 
only to the possibilities of continuous growth 
in infancy and youth, but also to those pos- 
sibilities for adulthood. In the understanding 
of material that is abstract and involved, the 
adult has the advantage over youth because 
a broader range of experience affords him a 
greater known with which to associate the 
unknown. The high school of the future 
must become a dynamic, creative, and social 
laboratory in which the integration and 
socialization of the community is continu- 
ously taking place; in which adult groups 
face squarely the problems of our day and 
time ; and in which each participant finds an 
opportunity for individual expression, be it 
discussing municipal government, acting in a 
play, designing a costume, or whatnot. 

The responsibility for evolving such a pro- 


gram will fall directly upon the educator. 
His first duty will be to provide an environ- 
ment best adapted to the youth entrusted to 
his care; his second duty will be to redirect 
the lives of the fathers and mothers of youth 
and of all others beyond high-school age. In 
so doing, he will be serving youth indirectly 
by creating a more desirable environment to 
influence children both in their homes and in 
the community. 

Just now the trend towards centralization 
of government makes it almost imperative 
that high schools be used for larger educa- 
tional ends. The tendency to turn our faces 
towards some highly centralized form of 
government may be necessary under existing 
conditions, but in the long run, if the demo- 
cratic tradition is to be maintained, it is not 
the solution. If local governments cannot 
succeed, State and National Governments 
cannot succeed. A democratic social order is 
absolutely dependent upon the quality of the 
social order in each community, and the task 
of secondary education is to assume a larger 
role in the rebuilding of the local units of 
government. 

To admit the shortcomings of the primary 
units of government, without doing our ut- 
most to reconstruct them, may mark the be- 
ginning of the end of our national! life as 
conceived by its founders. Our country is 
too large and too diverse in its interests to 
be standardized, even if it were desirable. 
The high school must become the center for 
fashioning a better primary social unit. This 
will not mean standardization but respect for 
the sacredness of personality and the free- 
dom of the individual to express himself in 
such desirable ways as will bring him the 
greatest satisfaction. In working together in 
groups and in discussing current problems, 
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be they local, State, National, or internation- 
al, there is bound to result the understand- 
ing, integration, and socialization essential 
to the proper functioning of the primary 
units in American life. 

The high school of the future must be- 
come the dynamic, creative, social, and po- 
litical center of a large part of all community 
activity and expression ; the smaller the com- 
munity the more this will be true. The only 
way by which we can even, for a time, rise 
much above the efficiency of local units is by 
means of an autocratic form of government. 
The rebuilding of local government and the 
education of the individual to meet the du- 
ties and responsibilities incident thereto is 
fundamentally necessary. The destiny of our 
Nation lies here, not in some highly central- 
ized form of government. 

If the improvement of our primary units 
of government were not imperative enough 
to warrant the development of the high 
school as an educational center for the com- 
munity, the problems inherent in our increas- 
ing leisure time would be amply sufficient. 
The very safety of our social order depends 
upon the intelligent use of this leisure time 
along constructive lines. It does not now ap- 
pear that the future industrial order will of- 
fer much opportunity for the individual to 
express himself. The cravings of the human 
heart for new experience, for adventure, for 
response, and even for security must, for a 
large percentage of our people, find their 
satisfactions outside of the regular work. 
Somehow or other there must come back 
into modern life some activities in which 
work and play become one and the same 
thing, as the quiltings and the corn shuckings 
in the rural areas were in a former day. 
There was probably more unity in life in 
those rural communities where many tasks 
were accomplished in a codperative manner 
than now exists in many urban centers with 
homes twenty feet apart and with tasks 
which are of a highly routine or specialized 
nature. 


Just what the program will be when the 


high school becomes the educational center 
for the community will depend upon the na- 
ture of the community, the equipment of the 
plant, and the vision and resourcefulness of 
the educators in charge. No final organiza- 
tion or program can be set up. This means 
that the school as a community center must 
consider itself as an institution in which in- 
dividuals may not only redirect their lives in 
terms of changed and changing conditions, 
but that they also may have a vital part in 
determining in the light of new knowledge 
and conditions, just what the changes will 
be. 

As one suggestion, it would be a great step 
forward if all the high schools in this coun- 
try could be open for two nights a week to 
all adults beyond high-school age for par- 
ticipation in such activities as would be rep- 
resented by unit courses in sewing, cooking, 
hostess planning, home decorations, house- 
hold management, costume designing, art, 
instrumental and choral music, dramatics, 
current topics, municipal and county govern- 
ment, metal- and wood-work, house plan- 
ning, public speaking, dancing, games, draw- 
ing, botany for the home, modern literature, 
sociology, practical psychology, child devel- 
opment, modern trends in education, typing, 
general business practice, handcrafts of vari- 
ous kinds, open forums, fundamentals of 
banking, codperative marketing, and many 
similar activities. No one program would in- 
clude all of these activities at any given time. 
The offerings would vary from period to 
period and from year to year. These unit 
courses might be designed to run for a 
period of from two to three months. The 
schedule might call for hour periods, permit- 
ting each member to engage in two activities 
in one evening. If the unit courses extended 
over three months, each interested person 
would have the privilege of participating in 
from two to six activities during a school 
year. However, it is conceivable that the high 
schools would be in use for the entire year 
with the types of offerings changing with the 
needs of the particular season. 
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Whatever the program and the length of 
operation, the school library should be open 
to all. If there is no library, then one of the 
problems for the community would be the 
establishment of one. A library that meets 
the needs of the adolescent, with some addi- 
tions, would to a large extent satisfy those of 
the adult. Such a library should include a 
sufficient number of the best magazines and 
books dealing with the problems of contem- 
porary life. 

It becomes apparent at once that such a 
program would find mothers from different 
parts of the community, be it urban or rural, 
learning to know each other as they engage 
in such activities as sewing and hostess plan- 
ning ; fathers obtaining a deeper appreciation 
of each other as they play together in the 
gymnasium or discuss the problems of mu- 
nicipal, county, and State government; and 
the younger members of the community en- 
joying each other’s company as they engage 
in social dancing, dramatics, or in a study 
of current literature. What has just been 
said is intended merely to indicate the pos- 
sibilities for the adults of the community to 
acquire new insights and appreciations, to 
learn to do better the desirable things which 
they will be doing anyway, and to build new 
interests for the constructive use of their 
leisure time. Such a program will at the same 
time evolve a higher form of integration and 
socialization so sorely needed for the solu- 
tion of community problems in a codéperative 
manner. 

The reader will observe that the activities 
mentioned above do not include much that 
is now required of the adolescent in a great 
many of our high schools, especially the 
smaller ones. The adults wiil care little for 
Latin, algebra, history as now taught, and 
other similar subjects. Through their own 
activities the members of the community 
will come to have a different appreciation of 
what is most valuable in a secondary-school 
program. We understand the value of those 
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things which we have experienced. One of 
the best ways of bringing about a reconstruc- 
tion of the secondary-school curriculum is 
by making the high schools the educational 
center for the community in a way similar to 
that outlined above. “Fads” and “frills” will 
come to be thought of as the fundamentals ; 
and what is now so often referred to as the 
“essentials” will be classified as the true fads 
and frills. One writer has said, “If some 
. .. Citizens had been taught in their youth 
to appreciate art, or to enjoy music, or 
to understand the fundamentals of true 
sportsmanship, or to care the better for their 
bodies, or to exercise wisely the privilege 
and the responsibilities of citizenship, or per- 
chance to use their feet a little more grace- 
fully and a little more rhythmically, their 
definitions of educational essentials would 
differ vastly from what they are.”* This 
emphasizes the fact that in a dynamic social 
order the essentials will change from one 
period to another. 

Nothing has been said about how such a 
program will be financed; the treatment of 
the financial aspect of this proposal is not 
the purpose of this article. It seems reason- 
able at first that the cost will have to be met 
by those who participate, but it might be well 
to add that in the long run whatever finan- 
cial support is accorded public education will 
be based upon the ability of the schools to 
meet the needs of American life. When the 
taxpayers see the high school as a dynamic 
and creative force in meeting the educational 
needs of their own lives as well as those of 
their children, financial support will be forth- 
coming. There may be obstacles in the way, 
financial or otherwise, but a real opportunity 
for larger service by making the high school 
the educational center for the community 
knocks at the doors of schoolmen with vi- 
sion. 


1 Arthur F. Harman, “The Present Status of Educa- 
tion,” School Executives Magazine (December 1933), p. 
118. 
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Some Educative Aspects of Small 
High Schools 


Lyman G. Graybeal 


Epitor’s Note: A general point of view regarding 
the activities which are educative and noneduca- 
tive in the small high school is developed in this 
article by Mr. Lyman G. Graybeal, instructor in 
education, New York University School of Edu- 
cation. In reading this challenging article, the read- 
er may think of many offerings of the small high 
school which have small educational values for 
many pupils. R. E. L. 


HE GREATEST PROBLEM confronting the 
f perteran from the cradle to the grave 
is that of making physical, mental, social, eco- 
nomic, aesthetic, and ethical adjustments to 
his everyday environment. Skill in making 
these adjustments is a matter of training, 
habit formation, the proper application of ac- 
quired bits of new knowledge to new sets of 
circumstances, and the possession of ideals 
of conduct and workmanship. The individual 
does not instinctively possess the means for 
making these adjustments. They can be made 
only in the laboratory of human experimen- 
tation where the situation is set for each in- 
dividual to act vigorously and to take part 
enthusiastically and confidently in the solu- 
tion of his own problems. 

Learning exercises of the classroom must 
correlate with actual life activities. Our edu- 
cational guidance must assist youth to choose, 
to prepare for, to enter upon, and to make 
progress in some occupation. Education is not 
accumulation but building, not a product but 
a process, not something to be got, labeled, 
and certified, but the getting. 

Adolescent youths are buoyant, propul- 
sive, and dynamic. They are bundles of po- 
tentialities without regulators. Their habits 
may evidence but little ballast of character, 
yet the whole child (and not the part above 
the eyes) is to be developed and educated. 

Doubting—in this era of the New Deal, 
technocracy, and inflation—the efficacy of the 


subject-matter offerings and at the same time 
lacking the sureness of a communist, a fas- 
cist, or eruditionist, progressive teachers and 
curriculum builders must postulate their edu- 
cationai goals in terms of enthusiasms, be- 
havior patterns, attitudes, tolerance, leader- 
ship, courtesy, loyalty, trustworthiness, and 
intellectual and spiritual adaptabilities. 

Despite the establishment and apparent ac- 
ceptance of such educational objectives as 
those reported by Cox, Proctor, Inglis, the 
Seven Cardinal aims, and others, the small 
high school is making regressions similar in 
many instances to those reported in Chicago, 
The extracurricular activities and all the 
“frills” and “fads” subsumed thereby are be- 
ing eliminated in the interest of economy. 
The oft-repeated cry—‘Get back to the 
fundamentals”—still finds us uncertain as to 
what constitutes the fundamentals. The ma- 
jor portion of education is being, has been, 
and perhaps always will be received outside 
the schoolroom. 

In attempting to envisage the issue at close 
range we might ask: What is the present 
status and possible future of the small high 
school in relation to this ever changing age? 
To what extent is it failing to keep step with 
the new demands, and what are some of the 
possible causes of this failure? What pro- 
posed innovations can and should be accepted 
by the small high school? 

First-hand contacts with more than a 
dozen small high schools, over a period of 
three consecutive years, coupled with vicari- 
ous observations made through contacting 
State supervisors and directors of high 
schools, lead the writer to have grave misgiv- 
ings relative to regressions other than finan- 
cial. A few of the possible explanations for 
the present status and trend of the small 
high school, one might mention, are: 
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Some Aspects of the Small High School 


1. The conservatism of the community in which 
the high school is situated 

2. The small percentage of reading and well- 
read citizens 

3. Short tenure on the part of teachers and prin- 
cipals 

4. Educational and salary standards such that 
only teachers lacking in venturesome spirit, sci- 
entific experimental attitudes, and optimistic frame 
of mind are content to remain in the community. 

5. The community whose ill-trained, antiquated, 
religious leader inveigles his constituents into the 
acceptance of stupid platitudes and beliefs in ob- 
solete and stultifying dogmas 

6. A feeling on the part of the local board of 
education that it must exercise its prerogative 
through telling the teachers what to teach and, in 
turn, the children what they must believe and think 

7. Lack of contact with the more rapid and 
more progressive changes in the larger centers 

8. No provisions for individual differences 

9. Curriculum materials as functionless as the 
Greek textbook brought on the opening day to 
Tuskegee Institute 

10. Inadequate library and laboratory facilities 

11. An adult citizenry who, looking in retrospect, 
conceive the curriculum in terms of the three R’s 
rather than in terms of contemporary, controversial 
issues such as: 

a) What is the best method of ensuring the 
farmer adequate returns on his invest- 
ment? 

Should the Government attempt to regu- 

late production in accordance with con- 

sumption? 

What is communism, fascism? Where are 

they functioning and with what success? 

What are the possible implications for 

American people? 

Wherein and to what extent has the Gov- 

ernment a right to contracts in business, 

to take over the air-mail route? 

e) How can we reduce taxes and at the same 

time maintain the efficiency of our Gov- 

ernment? 

Should the Government attempt to con- 

trol and regulate natural resources as it 

is regulating banking and mails? 

g) To what extent should the Government 
continue to maintain the N.R.A., C.W.A.? 

h) In keeping with technological findings is 
it possible to effect a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and income? 


b 


~a 
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Through and by means of a civic and so- 
cal-science curriculum built in terms of con- 
temporary problems and units the small re- 
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gressive high school might become a small 
progressive high school. The educational 
menu must be so planned as to give the native 
endowment of each child adequate oppor- 
tunity for exploration, discovery, and expan- 
sion. The offerings in the small high school 
have been and are woefully limited. The stu- 
dents have been painfully restricted. Special 
talents, interests, attitudes, and abilities sel- 
dom have been discovered—much less de- 
veloped. 

The small high school has too long been 
thought of as an insular possession of the 
community rather than an integral and vital 
center of community life. It could and should 
be made a social laboratory of the commu- 
nity, wherein the leading social, civic, eco- 
nomic, and political, contemporary and con- 
troversial issues are brought out for evalua- 
tion. Scientific minds result from question- 
ing, evaluating, and weighing bits of evidence 
that bear upon problematic situations. Char- 
acter is indirectly taught as a result of wres- 
tling with different beliefs, schools of 
thought, or horns of the dilemma. Social be- 
ings are developed through social participa- 
tion in the social life of the institution, and 
from a developmental point of view, perhaps 
the most important and most educative ques- 
tions are those that have no definite answers 
at all. 

Teachers, particularly social-science teach- 
ers, in the small high schools have acquired a 
profound aversion for controversial is- 
sues. When such issues are encountered they 
too often take refuge in generalizations and 
abstractions, thereby robbing their pupils of 
the normal development that would come to 
them in wrestling with these problems of life. 
Parental sentiments, vested interests, and 
secular prejudices are examples of the bar- 
riers that provoke fear and apologetic re- 
trenchments on the part of teachers. 

The “social distances” of communities and 
the social and cultural lag that has for so long 
delayed the abolition of inert curriculum ma- 
terials are the chief barriers to progressive 
curriculum changes. Innovations more radi- 
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cal than any yet known will be necessary in 
order to eliminate the present inert, futile, 
textbook memorizations and the deadening 
academic discussions and recitations that now 
characterize the classrooms of most small 
high schools. 

That our small high schools have failed 
notably and lamentably in equipping the in- 
dividual to take an active concern in better- 
ing the conditions about him few will deny. 

Located as it is, in many cases, in the very 
heart of nature, the children of this small 
high school evidence little appreciation of, in- 
terest in, much less knowledge about such 
elemental things as geology, biology, orni- 
thology, beauty of flowers, trees, mountains, 
landscape, waterfalls, and other natural scen- 
ery. On the other hand, there is an obvious 
lack in ability to participate in and to enjoy 
such sports as canoeing, swimming, skiing, 
skating, hiking, dancing, tennis, golf, arch- 


ery, and hockey. The curriculum offerings 
are also equally meager in such elemental so- 
cial graces as table and telephone etiquette, 
dress for different occasions—formal and 
informal parties—calling and receiving call- 
ers, office courtesies extended to business 
and professional associates, and regard for 
hosts and chaperons. 

Few will deny or fail to praise principals 
and other educational leaders of small high 
schools who attempt to project a positive 
program and who serve as first-line defense 
against the forces that would curtail real edu- 
cational opportunities. It is now quite ob- 
vious, however, that their backs are against 
the wall and, in deference to their jobs, they 
will retrench further unless forward-looking 
citizens in each community rally to their sup- 
port to prevent the youth of this generation 
from being victimized by the myopic policies 
of ignorance and vested interests. 








Have you ever had one of your 
promising young people thrust this 
ultimatum at you? 


What can you say to such a young- 
to bring him around to admitting 
that “quittin’ school” won't free 
him from responsibilities and du- 
ties? 


How can you show him that stay- 





“,.. quittin’ school!” 


ster—say effectively and kindly— 


ing in school as long as he pos- 
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sibly can is by far the wiser thing 
to do? 


Talking to such children usually 
increases their stubbornness. You 
can smooth over the entire process 
with a copy of J. Edward Goss’ 
Chats in an Employment Office. 
This booklet says the very things 
you find hardest to “get across.” 
Children read it with interest and 
are not antagonized by the voca- 
tional advice given. Write for a 
copy, priced at 25c. 
































Enlarging the Program of Studies 
in Small High Schools 


J. L. B. Buck 


Eprtor’s Note: The same demand for a larger 
and richer offering in the curriculum of the small 
high school as expressed in several articles in this 
issue is presented convincingly in this article by 
Mr. J. L. B. Buck, State supervisor of secondary 
education of Virginia. The testimony of Super- 
visor Buck will be verified by most of the work- 
ers in the field of the small high school. R.E.L. 


ERHAPS THE title of this article should 

be “Enlarging the Program of Studies in 
Very Small High Schools,” for the term 
small high schools has been used to cover 
everything from schools with enrollments of 
fifty or fewer pupils to those enrolling as 
many as one thousand pupils. The small high 
schools dealt with in this discussion will be 
of five or fewer teachers, which would usu- 
ally mean an enrollment of less than one 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

In these schools there are severe limita- 
tions of program which begin to disappear in 
schools of even seven or eight teachers and 
for this reason, as well as the fact that the 
high schools of five or fewer teachers repre- 
sent a majority of all high schools in the 
United States, the choice seems justified. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH ? 


That the thought processes which for cen- 
turies maintained an extraordinarily limited 
conception of education are still at work may 
be seen by reading the following extract from 
acurrent educational magazine.* 


Looking back over those years of my life in 
school I can think of only one improvement—they 
should have been twice as long. To my mind it is 
impossible to overestimate the value of education. 
No one would underestimate it could they visualize 
its full value. How often do we hear people say, 
“Well, I’m not going to have my child study Latin. 
What's the use of Latin? We don’t talk Latin!” 





1 The Scholastic, November 1930, p. 9. 


And yet probably no one thing except mathematics 
does as much to train the mind and so the person 
into orderliness and reasonableness than does a 
careful grounding in this all but forgotten language. 
For after we have parsed our Latin sentences year 
after year, after we have observed the sweet order- 
liness and obedience of each adverb, adjective, 
noun, and verb, we too become convinced of the 
wisdom of order, our lives become ordered lives, 
our minds become attuned to reasonableness, Our 
moments of irritation and anger are subconsciously 
adjusted because constant drilling has taught us to 
control our own unruly spirits—as grammar regu- 
lates unruly words. 

The author of this outpouring (a highly 
successful business woman) might rejoice to 
know that? in approximately ten per cent of 
the high schools classified as “small” in this 
article (five or fewer teachers) this precious 
discipline is required for graduation and that 
in many more small high schools, though 
Latin is not designated as “required,” it must 
be taken to get the necessary sixteen units 
for graduation. 

How delightfully simple our problem of 
what to offer in the small high school would 
be if students of education could only main- 
tain a faith in the mystic mind-training pow- 
ers of dead languages and abstract mathe- 
matics equal to that of these faithful gentle- 
women and gentlemen “of the old school”! 

This naive conception has been rudely 
shattered by those who have begun to define 
for us the laws of learning—James, Thorn- 
dike, Dewey, and others. The good old theory 
of mental faculties which could, like muscles, 
be strengthened through strenuous applica- 
tion to algebra, geometry, Latin, and Greek, 
and the other theory that any subject will do, 
through which hard and persistent work can 
be exacted of the pupils, can no longer be 


2 Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and Brammell, op. cit., Table 
No. 64. 
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used by a serious student of education to 
justify the “single-track passage” through 
any high school, large or small. The pupils 
themselves have “kicked” an ever-widening 
breach in the classical walls within which we 
once found it easy to confine them. 


WHAT IS THE USUAL SMALL-HIGH-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM ? 


Four units of English, four units of social 
studies, three units of mathematics, two or 
three units of science, and two or three units 
of Latin! This is perhaps the commonest pat- 
tern for a program of a pupil in a small high 
school. For the noncollege-bound, which 
means eighty per cent or more® of those who 
enter rural high schools, the time given to the 
last two units of mathematics and to the two 
or three units of foreign language could in 
almost every case be much more wisely in- 
vested. Ninety-one per cent* of rural high- 
school pupils pursue academic curricula as 
compared with fifty-six per cent of the urban 
high-school population. 

There is increasingly convincing evidence 
that, scholastic aptitude being equal, the tra- 
ditional college-preparatory curriculum does 
not ensure success in college any more than 
a type of curriculum in which agriculture, 
home economics, commerce, or other courses 
may predominate. 


HOW CAN THE SMALL-HIGH-SCHOOL 
OFFERING BE ENLARGED ?° 


I. The Five- or Six-Year High School. As 
the number of teachers in small high schools 
increases, the possibilities for a greater va- 
riety in the program of studies increases and 
the possibility of reducing the number of dif- 
ferent major fields in which each teacher is 
required to teach is more readily achieved. A 


3 James B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. 
Bacon, Secondary School Administration (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932) p. 391. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association has just published a bulletin entitled 
“Economical Enrichment of the Small Secondary School 
Curriculum,” which treats in detail the problems discussed 
in this article. 


device in organization which makes possible 
these highly desirable aims, as well as other 
distinct advantages which cannot be dis- 
cussed here, is that of departmentalizing the 
last grade or the last two grades of the ele- 
mentary school and adding them to the high 
school, thus making a five- or six-year high 
school. This usually brings two more teach- 
ers into the high-school staff. The additional 
teachers make possible a far more effective 
assignment of work within the fields of the 
teachers’ specializations and a considerably 
increased opportunity for adding subjects to 
the program of studies. Information gathered 
within the last year shows that of forty State 
departments of education from which ade- 
quate information was returned, twenty-one 
of them are definitely encouraging this type 
of organization. 

II. Alternating and Combining Classes. 
The sixteen units which must be offered in 
almost all accredited high schools can, 
through the familiar and much used devices 
of alternating and combining classes, be so 
arranged that only eleven or twelve classes 
need be offered in any one year. The pupils 
enrolled in third- and fourth-year classes of 
small high schools are usually so few in num- 
ber that these classes can be combined and 
certain of the subjects can be offered every 
other year instead of every year. Usually 
Science 3 and 4, Social Science 3 and 4, Eng- 
lish 3 and 4 are the favorites for such alter- 
nations and combinations. 

It is practicable also to have two small 
classes in the same period and room working 
on two levels of study, such as Mathematics 
3 and 4, and Foreign Language 3 and 4. Both 
devices can often be used effectively with no 
serious loss to the pupils and thus open the 
schedule for additional subjects. Many of 
our State departments of education make 
helpful suggestions in their publication for 
making these combinations and alternations. 

III. Itinerant Teachers. Highly effective 
work is being carried on in agriculture, home 
economics, and music through the use of 
teachers who carry on work in several 
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schools of a county. The teaching of agricul- 
ture and home economics, aided by Federal 
funds, perhaps illustrates this kind of itiner- 
ant teaching at its best. It is undoubtedly one 
of the most effective methods now in use for 
enlarging the restricted offering of small high 
schools and it is to be hoped that the prac- 
tice can be extended further in such fields as 
music, physical and health education, the fine 
arts, and industrial arts. 

IV. Courses Through Supervised Corre- 
spondence. The readers of THE CLEARING 
House have already been introduced to the 
idea of having high schools make use of 
correspondence courses. The term “corre- 
spondence courses” has become the accepted 
form in colloquial usage for all courses of 
the home-study type prepared by some cen- 
tral agency. The idea of using these courses 
to enlarge the high-school offering seems to 
have arisen ten years ago with Superintend- 
ent S. C. Mitchell* of Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, and it has opened new and alluring pos- 
sibilities for improving the small high 
schools. 

The success of home-study courses by cor- 
respondence has long been acknowledged. 
Former President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity (which has long offered correspond- 
ence courses) is quoted as follows: “It is a 
safe statement to say that work done by cor- 
respondence is equal to that done in the class- 
room, and I may go even farther and say 
that there is a larger portion of high-grade 
work done by correspondence than in the 
classroom.” 

If correspondence-study courses can be 
successfully carried on in the home without 
the facilities of library, laboratory, and 
teacher guidance, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that similar courses can be made much 
more effective and that more laboratory 


*S. C. Mitchell, “For the 90 Per Cent,” School Review, 
June 1923; “Benton Harbor Plan Broadens Vocational 
Education Opportunities,” School Management, March 
1933. 

‘H. Z. Wooden and Paul R. Mort, Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study for High School Pupils, Teachers College 
Record, Columbia University, February 1929, pp. 447-452. 


courses can be added when planned for use 
in high schools where these facilities are 
available? 

A most interesting and timely bulletin*® has 
recently been prepared by Gaumnitz of the 
United States Office of Education, dealing 
with the use of correspondence courses for 
high-school instruction and giving an excel- 
lent annotated list of references relating to 
this topic. The bulletin does not make as clear 
a distinction as might be desired between 
“home-study” and “school-study” corre- 
spondence courses, but it shows that in thirty- 
three different States one hundred and sixty- 
six high schools have already used corre- 
spondence lessons. 

The State of Nebraska has been outstand- 
ing in developing the use of supervised corre- 
spondence courses for high-school pupils and 
numerous mimeographed pamphlets are 
available describing the work now under the 
immediate direction of Earl T. Platt, As- 
sistant Director in charge of Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study, and his associates in the 
University Extension Division. The Ne- 
braska monograph, entitled Practical Pro- 
cedures for Enriching the Curriculums of 
Small High Schools also deals with this in- 
teresting plan. 

When the relatively unfavorable condi- 
tions for study found in the usual home are 
replaced by the school environment with li- 
braries, laboratories, and sympathetic teacher 
guidance, the effectiveness of such study 
should be greatly increased. Apparently the 
cost of this supervised correspondence study 
in the high schools is not a prohibitive factor 
even when contracts are made with private 
correspondence schools. 

To principals who feel the inadequacy of 
their programs and to State departments of 
education desiring to direct the smaller high 
schools into channels of wider service the so- 
called supervised correspondence courses of- 
fer a fascinating field for experiment. 


® Walter H. Gaumnitz, High School Instruction by 
Mail. United States Office of Education. Bulletin 1933, No. 
13. 
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LIABILITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


A boy of fifteen years was crushed while rid- 
ing on the platform of an ash hoist or elevator 
in a school house. The accident occurred in the 
evening when the building was closed. The board 
of education employed or appointed a custodian 
engineer to keep the building warm and clean. He 
was required to keep up the furnace fires and 
to remove the ashes. The ash hoist was in his 
care. The custodian engineer had a right to em- 
ploy assistants and helpers. A man was so em- 
ployed and required to reside in the building. After 
school hours, when the building was closed, he 
was the sole custodian of the building, and, as 
such, in charge of the building. The boy was not 
a pupil in the school. He came there after the 
building was closed, at the invitation of the cus- 
todian. While playing or, perhaps, while assist- 
ing that man in his work of removing ash cans 
he sustained injuries resulting in his death. The 
accident would not have occurred if the ash hoist 
had been equipped with a device generally used 
for the protection of those operating similar ash- 
can hoists. No witness saw the accident. 


Questions raised by this case 


Was the plaintiff an invitee, licensee, or tres- 
passer? 

Was the school board under a duty to maintain 
the ash hoist in a safe condition? 

Was the school board negligent in the per- 
formances of its duties? 

If negligent, was the board liable? 

Does the doctrine of “respondent superior” ap- 
ply when these duties were performed by an agent 
of the board (the custodian engineer being the 
agent)? 

Was he an agent of the board? 

Did the accident occur through negligence on 
the part of the boy? 

Did the accident occur because the board of 
education failed to exercise reasonable care in 
the maintenance of the hoist? 

Did the board of education owe any duty to the 
boy? 

Did the custodian’s helper have any right to 
employ another to help him? 

Has the helper any authority, express, implied, 
or apparent, to invite or permit others to come on 
the premises? 

Did the board of education have knowledge or 
notice of such invitation? 


Does the board of education owe any duty to 
a person so introduced upon its premises? 

Since the assistant custodian had authority to 
remove the ashes did he have power to cause an- 
other to do it for him? 


Practical Questions 


Has a janitor in your school the right to ask 
a pupil to help him sweep the building or empty 
waste baskets? If he paid him something from 
his own salary would it make any difference? 

Suppose the boy were hurt in the building work- 
ing for the janitor would the board of education 
be liable? 

The maintenance of school buildings is a duty 
imposed by law upon the board of education. In 
New York the board of- education is liable for 
injuries received by one lawfully on school prem- 
ises if the accident is caused by any neglect to 
provide proper equipment. It owes no duty to 
any child or person introduced into a closed school 
without its permission or invitation and in this 
case the plaintiff’s intestate cannot recover. Al- 
though the custodian had permission to employ a 
helper, the helper who was employed had no right, 
except in an emergency, to employ others to help 
him. “Certainly there was no right to employ chil- 
dren who might require special protection. At the 
hour when the accident occurred the board of 
education had excluded the public from the build- 
ing. It had given no authority expressed, implied, 
or apparent to invite or even permit others to 
come into the premises.” The board of education 
had no knowledge that invitations were being 
given out to children to enter the building after 
school hours and the children had no right or 
reason to believe that the helper had a right to 
extend such permission or invitation. The board 
of education is only under a duty to act with 
care towards all to whom it owes a duty but it 
owes no duty to a child introduced in this man- 
ner. Friedman V. Board of Education. 262 N.Y. 
364, 262 N.Y.S. 934, 168 N.E. 865. 

In another case somewhat in line with this a 
boy about thirteen years of age was in the habit 
of doing errands and other jobs for the custodian 
of a building for which the custodian paid him a 
little money. No stated sum was given the boy. 
Gratuities or tips so paid were not wages unless 
so understood to be. The custodian had full and 
general authority of the building. He was author- 
ized to clean the cables to the elevator or to cause 
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another to do so. The child was invited or induced 
by the custodian to hold a cloth on an elevator 
cable while the elevator was in motion. The child 
was killed while in a dangerous place to do a dan- 
gerous act. The act of the custodian was negligent 
and the corporation that hired the custodian to 
take care of the building was also held liable for 
the negligence of the custodian since the custodian 
was acting within the scope of this authority. The 
boy was neither there as a licensee or invitee. 
Nor was he a trespasser. He was there to perform 
an act for the benefit of the defendant corporation 
at the request of the custodian who had authority 
to employ him. Ferro v. Leopold, 256 N.Y. 298. 
The last case would apply to a board of edu- 
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cation in New York State if it gave a custodian 
permission to employ a child to help him or per- 
mitted a child with their knowledge to do so. This 
raises an interesting question as to whether teach- 
ers should be permitted after school hours and in 
the evening when it is dark to enter school build- 
ings with the knowledge and consent of the board. 
A teacher might be injured by the negligence of 
a janitor who had left some dangerous material 
in the hall when he closed the building. The neg- 
ligence of the janitor would be the negligence of 
the board of education. The recovery for damages 
would probably depend on whether the teacher was 
a licensee or a trespasser at the time he entered 
the building. 
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Others Say 


Floyd E. Harshman 


TRAINING FOR THE WISE Use oF LeIsurE TIME 
Among the conscious efforts made in the New 
York City schools to solve this problem are the 
following: 
Extracurricular Activities 


1. Athletic clubs 

2. Literary and musical clubs 
3. Various vocational clubs 
4. Social clubs 


In the Curriculum Itself 


1. Health education—to instill personal health 
habits and an inclination for outdoor activity, so 
that ill health will never make it impossible to en- 
joy leisure. 

2. Creative writing, which is becoming more 
common now that a more friendly and codpera- 
tive feeling has grown up between pupils and 
teachers. Each high school publishes from time 
to time each year some of the best prose and 
poetry written by the students. 

3. Reading for pleasure in the works of literary 
geniuses has taken the place of the old-style pain- 
ful dissection of the classics. 

4. Through a realistic study of the social sci- 
ences students develop such a civic consciousness 
that the intelligent use of leisure time will in- 
clude the realization of duties and obligations as 
well as of rights and privileges.—School Manage- 
ment, February 1934. 


THE DEPRESSION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The depression is an excuse for, not a cause of, 
retrenchment. Depression does not lessen our need 
for governmental services, but increases that need 
because of public welfare and relief agencies. Gov- 
ernment costs cannot be brought down in propor- 
tion to decreased incomes. With lowered income a 
person still needs the same fire and police pro- 
tection, the same collection of garbage, the same 
disposal of sewage, the maintenance of streets and 
highways, and even more health protection and 
inspection. And as for the schools, a greatly added 
burden is put upon them. As opportunities for 
gainful occupation decrease more boys and girls 
go to school! Men unemployed turn to the eve- 
ning schools. . .. 

We are very proud of our great America and 
we want to continue so. How does it compare with 
other nations in its treatment of its schools in 
this year of depression? The United States Office 


of Education in Washington has recently sent out 
some comparisons: Mexico, Australia, and the 
Irish Free State report improvements. New Zea- 
land, Scotland, Belgium, Denmark, France, and 
Chile, no adverse effects. A canvas of the countries 
of the world reveals that schools m the United 
States have not been safeguarded from the im- 
pact of the depression as well as schools in most 
other nations, says the report. We need to think 
about this if we are going to continue to be proud. 
—The American Teacher, February 1934. 


Music Supervisors NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Music Supervisors National Conference 
will be held from April 8-13, 1934, in Chicago. 

General Sessions. Devoted to discussion and 
study of music education -in relation to the needs 
and problems of the times. 

Speakers. Musicians, educators, laymen—leaders 
in their respective fields, and many of international 
prominence, will participate in the general sessions 
and section meetings. Among the general session 
speakers will be: Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, presi- 
dent, Oberlin College; Dr. C. H. Lake, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cleveland; Dr. Wm. J. Bogan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; Dr. Carl 
Engel, head of the music department, Library of 
Congress; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, R.I.; Rabbi James 
G. Heller, Cincinnati, and others with whom nego- 
tiations are being completed, including representa- 
tives of our National Government. 


THe Recovery ProGRAM AND EDUCATION 


“Education in the United States has been great- 
ly affected by the recovery program,” declared 
United States Commissioner of Education George 
F. Zook today announcing publication by the Of- 
fice of Education of a summary of “Education in 
the Recovery Program.” 

“Effects of the recovery program in the school 
field are beginning to become clear,” he pointed 
out. “Millions in P.W.A. and C.W.A. funds are 
going to benefit schools. Creation of the Federal 
Emergency Educational Program under the 
F.E.R.A. will employ 40,000 unemployed teachers. 
An educational program in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps will serve 300,000 young men.” 

How and where these emergency projects touch 
elbows with education is described in a 20-page 
special section of School Life, official monthly 
journal of the Office of Education. 
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Book Reviews 


Precious Books, by Jesste GILLEsPiz. New 
York: A. T. Walraven Book Cover Com- 
pany, 1933, 37 pages. 


This small pamphlet contains interesting in- 
formation about the present location of famous 
early editions. It is interestingly illustrated by the 
author and written in a chatty vein. This reviewer 
found it full of interest. It is available free to edu- 
cational leaders. A. D. W. 


Civics as It Should Be Taught, by RicHarp 
WELLING. New York: National Self Gov- 
ernment Committee, 1933, 15 pages. 


This fifteen-page pamphlet lays before its read- 
ers, and let us hope they are many, some facts 
bearing on the failure of civics courses in public 
schools to acquaint boys and girls with the really 
significant information they should acquire about 
the actualities of city government. If good citi- 
zenship means being active in one’s efforts to cor- 
rect abuses and eliminate graft, then Dr. Welling 
has shown us pointedly how to go about training 
good citizens more effectively than we are now do- 
ing. A. D. W. 


The Influence of Familiarity upon Children’s 
Preferences for Pictures and Poems, by 
James E, MENDENHALL and Marcia E. 
MENDENHALL. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933, x + 74 pages. 


This book is a report of an experiment carried 
on by pupils in the seventh and ninth grades of 
Lincoln School. Pictures and poems, presumably 
not previously known by the pupils, were presented 
without comment a number of times in different 
order and combination, and the pupils’ rankings 
recorded and studied. All the details of the ex- 
periment were scientifically guarded and the data 
subjected to sound statistical treatment. 

“In general, pictures or poems liked by chil- 
dren at the first test gained in favor when they 
were repeatedly encountered, whereas pictures and 
poems originally disliked lost favor.” Obviously, 
first impressions, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
are very important. Moreover, mere repetition has 
little effect upon change of opinion; hence, if ap- 
preciation is to be improved and refined, other ele- 
ments must enter: criticism, discussion, closer 





By Edward Harlan Webster 


the book a short time. 





DAILY DRILLS FOR 
BETTER ENGLISH 


Never before has there been available such a carefully worked out 
system for developing correct speech habits. These self-help les- 
sons have been demonstrated to carry over into everyday writing 
and conversation. Groups making as low as 60% on initial tests 
have been able to raise their scores to 90% and above after using 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. : 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Send for complete description 
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Just Published~ 


INTERMEDIATE 
ALGEBRA 


The outstanding contribution of this new 
book is its strict adherence to the National 
Committee recommendation that “The one 
great idea which is best adapted to unify 
the course is that of functional relation.” 
The formula, the equation, and the graph 
are used consistently and persistently to de- 
velop the function concept. 


PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY 


This new book presents the subject in lan- 
guage that the high school student can un- 
derstand without sacrificing any of the rigor 
found in college texts. Throughout, under- 
standing of the mathematical concepts is 
aramount. In addition, provision is made 
or manipulative skill and also practical 
applications. 


FUSION COURSE 


In this book, the barriers between intermedi- 
ate algebra and plane trigonometry are 
broken down and the subject matter is fused 
into one unified course. The material is 
blended in such a way that the learner is 
unaware that the subject matter has been 
taken from two fields formerly separated in 
the study of mathematics. 


By AARON FREILICH, Chairman of the De- 
artment of Mathematics, Bushwick a 
hool, Brooklyn, New York; HENRY H. 

SHANHOLT, Chairman of the Department of 

Mathematics, Abraham Lincoln High School, 

Brooklyn; and JOSEPH P. McCORMACK, 

Chairman of the operant of Mathematics, 

Theodore Roosevelt High School, Bronx, New 

York City. 


Write now for full details 


SILVER - BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 





The Clearing House 


study, etc. Children apparently prefer at first the 
conventional, the customary, and dislike the newer, 
experimental forms, and they will continue in these 
preferences and dislikes if something constructive 
is not done to alter them. 

A study admirable in its technique and contribu- 
tive in its findings. 


WALTER Barnes 


Health Through the Ages, by C. E. A. Win- 
sLow and Grace T. HaLtock. New York: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1933, 64 pages. 


This attractively illustrated pamphlet is pre- 
pared for the use of boys and girls of high-school 
age. The history of the development of health 
practices from prehistoric times to the present is 
told in a series of sixteen brief articles, beginning 
with “Health in the Stone Age” and ending with 
the discovery of insulin. It is available for free 
distribution, ten copies to every one hundred pu- 
pils. It is accompanied by a chart which shows 
graphically the steady growth of knowledge about 
the care of the mind and body. 


A. D. W. 


Economic Citizenship, by Joun A. Lapp and 
A. FranKiin Ross. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1934, viii + 305 
pages, $1.16. 


Undue emphasis upon the development of the 
individual for personal efficiency is too likely to 
lead to what has been aptly called “the pig-trough 
philosophy” of life. Instead of education for in- 
dividual success, what we need now is education 
for social living. The aim of a course in economic 
citizenship should be to show how real success de- 
pends upon individual efforts linked with codpera- 
tive living. Such is the aim of the authors of this 
ninth-grade text ; and it seems to this reviewer that 
their purpose has been well carried out. 

Chapter I deals with the process of growth which 
led to the kind of world we now live in; chapter 
II deals with education; chapter III with voca- 
tional opportunities and the qualities of person- 
ality that lead to success of the sort that the au- 
thors have defined; chapter IV deals with budget- 
ing in a way that should make the problem con- 
crete for a ninth-grade pupil; chapter V takes up 
the problem of retrenchment ; and chapter VI sums 
up the social relationship of the individual to the 
community. 
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Book Reviews 


The book is pleasantly and effectively illustrated, 
well indexed, and each chapter is followed by in- 
telligent and stimulating aids to study. 

A. D. W. 


The Elements of Statistics, by WARREN R. 
Goop. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor 
Press, 1933, 28 pages. 


A beginner’s book in the elements of statistics 
that has for its main purpose the giving of an un- 
derstanding rather than an expert working ability 
in the field of statistics. In the development of the 
text the author touches the historical background; 
the theory of distribution; graphing of the fre- 
quency table ; measures of central tendency, spread, 
and relationship. The book is compact (it is in the 
form of a pamphlet about the size of a textbook) 
and ought to prove helpful as a guide to the un- 
derstanding of statistics. 

E. R. G. 


Character Education in Soviet Russia, edited 
by Witt1amM Crark Trow. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Ann Arbor Press, 1934, 201 


pages. 

This book offers a first-hand account of the 
work of The Young Pioneer Organization, or third 
Communist shift, in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. The picture of the process through which 
young Russians are inducted into effective ways of 
thinking and feeling about social needs as their 
elders see them is very vivid and convincing. 


A. D. W. 


First Days with Numbers, by CiiFForp B. 
Upton. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1933, 160 pages. 


Since all children in the beginning grades have 
varying and numerous experiences with numbers, 
it is highly desirable that properly prepared printed 
matter be placed into the learner’s hands as soon 
as he can read easy sentences. This little book is 
well organized and well written and should make a 
strong appeal to those children in the last half of 
the first grade who are fortunate enough to be 
permitted to have an arithmetic text for enjoy- 
ment and for learning. 


Mathematical Excursions by Helen A. Merrill, 
of Wellesley College, was reviewed in a recent is- 
sue of Tue Creartnc House. The price was er- 
roneously stated at $1.25. The price is $1.75. 
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McGraw-Hill Books 
for courses in 


the social studies 


These three new books exemplify the new 
trends in the teaching of the social studies. They 
fit the pupil for today’s conditions. 


Smith’s 

ECONOMICS 

An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems 


In wo, Soon. A practical, modern 
text by a high-school teacher presenting the 
economic thinking of today in a way which the 
high-school pupil can use. 


Young and Wright’s 
UNIFIED AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

$1.75 


Combines a complete treatment of government 
with a clear picture of the inter-relation of gov- 
ernment with economic and social problems. 
The book emphasizes the essential unity of 
governmental functions; outlines clearly what 
government is, how it came to be, what it seeks 
to accomplish; and exemplifies fully the new 
spirit and thinking of the country, the new 
trends of social development. 


Wallis and Wallis’s 
OUR SOCIAL WORLD 
$1.60 


This dynamic and live textbook on social prob- 
lems gives the pupil a real sense of the func- 
tion and value of American social institutions, 
of his responsibilities to them, of his possibili- 
ties of development through them. 








On-Approval Coupon 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. | 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 

You ma 
stand that 


McGraw-Hill 
| 
| 


send me the books on approval. I under- | 

am to return these books after a reasonable 
period of examination unless I either notify you of my 

Patent to adopt them in my classes or remit for them. 





peewee Smith’s ECONOMICS, In Press 
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WHAT 
“BUSINESS 
COURSE” 


Best Meets the Need of 
Junior High School Pupils? 


Educators are coming to realize that knowledge 
of the entire commercial and industrial struc- 
ture is helpful to consumers as well as to busi- 
ness workers; that qualifications not usually 
stressed in early school years are more necessary 
than ever to assure a useful and happy career in 
any vocation; that such qualities as character, 
imagination, vision, initiative, adaptability, con- 
centration, understanding are as important as 
skill in rendering service and in winning pro- 
motion. 


So the “New Deal” business course in the Ju- 
nior High School should offer our children 
opportunities to gain a general acquaintance 
with the business community and an insight 
into its goals, functions, practices; to appreciate 
the value of careful planning for the future; to 
make try-outs as aids to job selections; to de- 
velop, at the same time, certain occupational 
skills. 


The program calls for a general business course 
that gives an economic background and that 
leads progressively to the selection of the right 
vocation. 


In short, the junior business course should pre- 
pare for life by letting children start to partici- 
pate in life during Junior High School years. 
All these objectives and more may be realized 
through the use of 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones, Bertscui, and Ho_tscLaw 


Send to our nearest office for 
FREE MONOGRAPH 
“Penetrating The Fog Surrounding 


‘Junior Business Training? ” 


THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 

















Home Room Guidance, by Harry C. Mc- 
Kown. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1934, xxi + 447 pages, 
$3.00. 


Dewey has his Kilpatrick, and Fretwell has his 
McKown. Not that Dewey or Fretwell are not 
readable, but only that both are enhanced by the 
translation of their important ideas into the idiom 
of the classroom. McKown, already widely known 
as the author of several books which are classics 
in the field of “extracurricular” activities, has given 
us a new book which is as good as two, for it is at 
once a manual, a source book for all who are study- 
ing or participating in homeroom activities, and it 
is an important contribution to the field of guid- 
ance inasmuch as it demonstrates conclusively the 
degree to which it is possible and desirable “to 
decentralize the guidance office and deputize home- 
room sponsors as guidance officers.” 

As often as a homeroom is set up with an ig- 
norant teacher as sponsor—that is, a teacher ig- 
norant of the precise techniques employed in the 
homeroom—there is likely to be one more failure 
charged up to the homeroom idea, and you will 
hear again, “Ch yes, we tried homerooms, but they 
are a waste of time.” But from this time on there 
is no reason for any teacher to be ignorant concern- 
ing the procedures which will work, do work, and 
have worked. McKown has not made this book 
up out of his head. He has assembled hundreds of 
“best practices” from representative schools. To the 
negative. “It can’t be done!” he replies with exact 
evidence to show how it is done. 

McKown is an active conservative; that is to 
say, he does what most conservatives only prate 
about doing—he conserves—he goes out and finds 
practices worth saving, worth recording, worth 
passing on. He collects and conserves the evidence 
to apply it to the progressive practices that are too 
often talked about only in the hack-a-lack of edu- 
cational generalities. This new book is, fortunately, 
short on philosophy and long on concrete sugges: 
tions. For a teacher or student who is stupid or 
uninspired, it is just another book. For one who 
is not stupid and has caught the gleam, it will be 
a help. For the others who already “speak the lan- 
guage,” who have done this job themselves and 
done it well, it will be a delight. They will find 
their own best practices in this book, and they will 
discover an endless number of possibilities that 
they had almost realized. To Harry McKown 
we award one of Walter Winchell’s orchids—or, 
if he’d rather—an Indiana zinnia. 


Joun Carr Durr 
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NEW! 


The simplest 
adequate treat- 
ment of first-year alge- 
bra ever offered—Lennes’ A 
FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 
Do not make plans for next year until 
you have examined it. Planned definitely 
for pupils and classes of varying ability and 
tested and adapted to pupils’ comprehension in ac- 
tual classroom practice. Meets College Board and Sylla- 
bus Requirements. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA, by N. J. 
Lennes, Professor of Math., Univ. of Montana. 


NEW! To the list of workbooks of unparalleled excellence and 
low uniform price offered by Macmillan is now added the Seymour- 
Poole: A UNIT WORKBOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY. It com- 
prises a series of natural teaching units each made up of a number 
of related theorems. Drill in each unit tests comprehension and 
analyzes pupils’ ability to use the theorems in new situations. 


A UNIT WORKBOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY, by F. Eugene 
Seymour, Supervisor of Math., N. Y. State Dept. of Education; and 
Hallie S. Poole, Lafayette High School, Buffalo. 


NEW!a welcome advance in modern language teaching— 
Churchman-Atwood-Racine: A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH: A 
Modern Approach. Both phonetic and non-phonetic types of in- 
struction are met. The method is semi-inductive. Lessons are well- 
graded, and developed by an abundance of drill and practice ma- 
terials. Grammar reference section included. Illustrated. 


A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH: A Modern Approach, by Philip 
Churchman, Professor of French, Clark Univ.; Leland L. Atwood, 
Professor of French, Polytechnic Inst., Worcester, Mass.; and 
Arthur R. Racine, Head, Department of French, Somerville (Mass.) 
High School. 


NEW! The long requested opportunity to begin speech work 
in junior grades comes at last in the Craig: JUNIOR SPEECH 
ARTS, created specifically to aid juniors in developing correctness, 
effectiveness, and grace in such speech arts as reading, speaking, 
acting, conversation, Round Table Discussion, and debate. By the 
author of THE SPEECH ARTS, for senior high schools, known as 
the textbook without a peer in its field. 


THE JUNIOR SPEECH ARTS, by Alice Evelyn Craig, Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles. 
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AND, 
remember 
as well these 
established 


favorites— 


Canby - Opdycke - Gillum 
HIGH SCHOOL’ ENG- 
LISH, a series whose inno- 
vations and improvements 
are making “A new era in 
English.” 


Packard - Sinnott - Overton 
THE NATIONS’ AT 
WORK, foremost in its 
field as a study of the com- 
mercial and industrial ac- 
tivities of the principal na- 
tions of the world. 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS, the ac- 
cepted standard for the 
modern study of high 
school Latin. For the first 
three years. 


Edmonson-Dondineau CIT- 
IZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS, to equip boys 
and girls of junior-high- 
school age to meet present- 
day problems of citizen- 
ship. A highly successful 
book. 


MACMILLAN 
i 
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